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The purpose of this conference was to bring expertise in the field of technical 
education to bear upon the identification and resolution of problems inhibiting the 
expansion of programs at the junior college level. Sixty-four participants were 
involved. The conference focused upon the relationships of technical education to: 
society, college administration, curriculum and instruction, and student personnel 
services. The first four papers presented are: 'Technical Education and Society’ by 
Edmund J. Gleazer. 'Technical Education and Administration’ by F. Parker Wilber. 
'Curriculum and Instruction in Technical Fields' by Norman C. Harris, and "Student 
Personnel Services for Technical Education' by Clyde E- Blocker. 'Reactions. 

. Recommendations, and Research Proposals' for each of these four papers were 
presented respectively by Robert E. Kisinaer. Vernon L- Hendrix. Michael Brick, and Ken 
August Brunner. Other papers include: 'Technical Education and the US- Office of 
Education: Conference Implications' by David Bushnell. 'The Midwest Technical 
Education Center' by Douglas F. Libby, and 'American Association of Junior Colleges’ 
Occupational Education Project' by Kenneth C. Skaggs. (JK) 
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FOREWORD 



The field of technical education represents a topic that is at the same 
time both promising and perplexing. It is promising because of the tremen- 
dous need for technically trained personnel in a society involved in the 
throes of accelerating technological revolution. It is promising because of 
the desire of the rapidly growing junior college movement to share in the 
responsibility for meeting the needs of an automated society. At the same 
time it is perplexing due to the fact that many junior colleges are experi- 
encing difficulties in initiating new programs and in maintaining those al- 
ready in existence at an appropriate level of efficiency. 

There is a need for all the expertise that the field of technical 
education has developed to be brought to bear on the identification and 
resolution of problems inhibiting the expansion of programs at the junior 
college level. In response to this need, the Midwest Technical Education 
Center in cooperation with the American Association of Junior Colleges 
convened a national invitational conference of those involved in positions 
of leadership in the field of technical education at the junior college, 
university, state and national levels. 

To assist in planning the conference, a group consisting of MTEC 
staff members, Kenneth Skaggs representing AAJC, Kenneth Brunner, Norman 
Harris, Robert K insinger and F. Parker Wilber participated in a planning 
session on February 4, 1966 at which time the following objectives were 









(1) To take a major step in the direction of confronting and resolving 
problems being faced by junior colleges in the field of technical 
education . 

(2) To identify and bring together from across the country a group 
of outstanding leaders in the field of technical education so that 
colleges might know to whom they could turn for assistance with 
problems involving development and evaluation. 

(3) To inform educational leadership at all levels of the outcomes of 
the conference and of available resource agencies in the field of 
technical education. 

(4) To focus attention upon the junior college as a leader in meeting 
the nation's technical manpower requirements so that both private 
and federal agencies would increasingly place their resources at 
the disposal of such institutions to assist them in their efforts. 

The organizational framework for the conference provided for the 
identification of issues relating to four broad areas involving respectively 
the relationship of technical education to (?) Society, (2) College Admini- 
stration, (3) Curriculum and Instruction and (4) Student Personnel Services. 

A nationally recognized authority was asked to deal with each major area. 
The edited versions of their manuscripts along with a report of discussion 
and reactions of those attending the conference constitute the body of this 
manuscript . 

This report is published with the hope that the same sense of urgency 
and of high purpose which imbued those in attendance at the conference may 
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be preserved ond shared on a national basis with those whose interest and 
enlightened leadership are critical to the expansion and improvement of 
technical education. 

The support of the Carnegie Foundation in making this conference 
possible is gratefully acknowledged. 

Richard C. Richardson, Jr. 

Editor 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND SOCIETY 

Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr. 

Executive Director 

American Association of Junior Colleges 
Washington, D .C , 

Ask almost any professional in the field of community college 
education what bothers him most and he will tell you that it is the low 
prestige value or lack of acceptance of technical education. In this 
country and ir many countries abroad the university with its baccalaureate 
programs is the desired educational objective. Technical programs are 
chosen often reluctantly as second best options. In 1963-1964 sixty students 
from Kenya were brought to this country under a program by the African- 
American Institute and the American Association of Junior Colleges with 
support from the Agency for International Development. They enrolled in 
occupational programs in junior colleges in New York State and Southern 
California and returned home after two years to take up the jobs for which 
they were trained. A large number of the students wanted to change their 
previous commitment and go on to a four-year program. And you couldn't 
blame them, because the society in which they lived had not established a 
place of prestige for the graduate of these two-year programs. Our culture 
has demonstrated the same reluctance . 

The fact of the matter is that the vast potential of the community 
college is not being fully used in the field of technical education. The 
purpose of this paper is to deal with the problems and inhibiting factors that 
transcend the local institution being rather a part of the social context in 
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which the institutions function. While an exhaustive examination of all such 



problems would require far more space than the scope of this paper permits, 
it seems essential to deal with the following four major issues: 

1 - How can social attitudes concerning technical education be 
improved? Or to put it another way - How can the prestige 
level of technical education be raised? 



2 - How can technical education be made responsive to a rapidly 

changing society? 

3 - How can the potential users of technicians be moved to utilize 

them effectively? 

4 - How can those in the field of technical education communicate 

better with the broader field of education, government, business, 
industry, labor, and the professions? 

Attitudes Toward Technical Educa tion 
Recently community colleges have been established in large cities. 

It had been expected that many students from underprivileged families would 
enroll in occupational programs. The results have been disappointing because 
these students who wish with such fervor to move up the economic and social 

ladder are not convinced that the occupational or technical routes facilitate 
their progress. 

Terminology has often been responsible for downgrading of technical 
education. Familiar phrases to this group are "less than college-grade" - 
'less than degree length." People, particularly young people, appear to have 
some antipathy toward something which is described as "less than." 
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The United States Office of Education has not included persons en- 
rolled in occupational programs in its annual fall enrollment figures nor has 
it counted persons who have received the associate degree in its statistics of 
degrees conferred. Such procedures convey, intentionally or not, the view 
that occupational programs which do not lead to the bachelor's degree are 
not part of the higher education enterprise. 

And have you ever heard a remark like this one - "John is not a 
strong student. An occupational program is about as much as he can handle.'' 
Differentiation between occupational and transfer students appears to rest upon 
whether they are weak or strong students. The student who does not intend 
to transfer to a four-year institution gets the impression that he is of lesser 
ability and carries a stigma of incomplete or inferior. 

How many high school counselors discuss with their students the appro- 
priateness of technical programs in the community college? Is not the "quality" 
of the high school and incidentally of the counselor often thought to be judged 
in terms of the number of students who move into four-year programs in tra- 
ditional colleges? 

College and university representatives visit high schools to recruit 
students. Are these prospective students given information about the advan- 
tages, the rewards, the values, of technical or occupational curricula in 
community colleges which lead directly to employment? 

How many foundations have established scholarship programs for out- 
standing students in technical fields similar to the MA3 program of Ford 
Foundation or the Woodrow Wilson fellowship program? What foundation or 
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government supported program for either the student or for teachers in these 
fields has given indication that the leadership personnel of either government 
or the foundation is convinced that these fields of study are important. There 
is still some truth to the adage that where your treasure is there will your 
heart be also. Up to this date the treasure has not been evident and the 
question is naturally raised as to the inclinations of our society's heart. 

By what actions have leading national associations in education indicated 
high value judgments of technical education? The American Council on 
Education took its first step in this direction with the commissioning of the 
Grant Venn study. The National Commission on Accrediting has encouraged 
a study of specialized accreditation as it affects occupational education. These 
are but two examples which come to mind of efforts by the national educational 
establishment to recognize and dignify the field of occupational education. 

And one other illustration of the problem of the stereotype of college 
attendance as it relates to the suitability of occupational programs for many 
students may be added. The Advertising Council's long time public service 
effort to motivate people to give to the college of their choice was of neces- 
sity broadly representative of the college community. But the picture which 
was indelibly formed in the minds of the millions who heard or saw the con- 
stant reminders of the need for colleges in our society was the four-year in- 
stitution. The baccalaureate offerings came through as the desirable goal. 

No reference was made to the fact that for perhaps two-tjjkds of the high 
school graduates an associate degree was a more appropriate initial objective. 



What has been done about this problem nationally? Under a grant from 



the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, a National Advisory Committee to AAJC was 
established in 1962. The membership included several national leaders in 
business, industry, education, labor, and government. The first problem to 
which the committee chose to give its attention is the one we are discussing. 
As a result of its work a statement - A National Resource for Occupational 
Education ^ was published and widely distributed. The work of the committee 
was terminated in 1965 after foundation commitments had ended. 

Social attitudes can be changed. Changing circumstances can often 
change society's perceptions. A few years ago neither mathematicians nor 
astronomers had prestige in America . The computer. Cape Kennedy, and 
national security changed that. Foundation and government appropriations 
gave tangible evidence in the billions of dollars that not only these scientists 
of former dim luster but a thousand other kinds were essential to survival . And 
the message is driven home every time one of those birds in Florida or in Cal- 
ifornia is launched. 

Assuming that it is good public policy for a much higher proportion of 
America's high school graduates to enter occupational programs and that in- 
creasing the prestige of these fields will be a persuasive factor, I have these 
proposals to make: 

1 - Stimulate through educational efforts with both high school and 
community college counselors the concept that the occupational 
program prepares for job entry . A lifelong commitment is not 
necessary to the field. Indeed education and training will be 
lifelong. Educational resources will be available when the 
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individual is ready for additional or changed training. 

Urge curriculum planners to devise open-ended broadly based 
programs so that the student can maneuver within his field as 
his interests and objectives change. 

Encourage national foundations to establish programs which 
recognize the worth of both the teacher and the student in 
technical fields. W. K. Kellogg Foundation and most recently 

i 

Ford Foundation have taken steps in this direction. Ford Motor 
Company Fund has initiated a scholarship program for students in 
automotive technology. A multiplying of these commendable efforts 
is needed. 



i 



Work with counselors so that they talk with students and teachers 

. } 

and parents in terms of different kinds of ability rather than 

i 

gradations of ability. Some occupational programs require academic j 



abilit ies quite similar to those required of the transfer liberal arts 
students. Others require capabilities in manipulative skills some- 

* 

times not possessed by the student who is strong in abstractness and 
verbal reasoning ability. There exists a spectrum of types of in- 
fell igence, aptitudes, capacity, motivations, interests, across the 
whole field of occupational programs as broad as that required for 
the variety of baccalaureate programs in the university. It is not 
accurate to think in terms of two categories with interchangeable 
titles, i.e., the good students viz. transfer students and the poor 
students viz. technical students. An avoidance of these pitfalls 
would do much to evaluate the social status of the occupational 

.... ..... 
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student . 



5 - Urge the United States Office of Education to recognize the 



validity of the associate degree as representing two years of 
collegiate level study which does not necessarily lead to transfer 
and a baccalaureate objective. Urge the Office to include students 



in organized occupational curricula in the fall enrollment figures 



as well as in the yearly reports. There are problems of comparability 
with data for previous years but technical difficulties should not 



be justification for continuing an error. Urge the Office to utilize 



terminology which recognized these programs as worthy in their 
own right. Eliminate definitions or terms which suggest that the 



baccalaureate program is the only point of reference. 



6 - Encourage the American Council on Education through its program 



and commissions to recognize the social worth and the appropriateness 
of technical education through its Commission on Federal Relations, 



its Commission on Administrative Affairs, its Commission on Academic 



Affairs, and its Commission on International Affairs. 



7 - Establish a program of public interpretation of the value of occupa- 



tional programs in the community college. The stereotype of the 



four-year degree as an almost universal objective must be changed 



For most high school graduates it is obviously not a desirable initial 



objective. A campaign through radio, the press, and TV similar to 



the Advertising Council's project with the Council for Financial Aid 



to Education is justified. 
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Making Tec hnical Education Responsive to Changing Society 

"A year from now you'll look back on these job specs and laugh." 

That was the bold face caption for a full-page ad by General Electric in the 

Washington Post a few weeks ago. Specialties were described under such job 

classifications (usually with sub-classifications) as: 

circuit design 
computer systems 
simulation 
programming 
radar 

information systems 
underwater missiles systems 
guidance systems 
flight control 
systems analysis 
weapon systems 
quality control 
radar components 
components 

These were the manpower needs of the General Electric Defense Electronics 



sonar 

signal processing 
optical 
reliability 
microwave 

mechanical engineering 

instrumentation 

spectroscopy 

field engineering 

human factors 

microbiology 

biochemistry 

bacteriology 




Division . 



Other harbingers of rapid change are found in the recent issue of the 



Occupational Outlook Handbook along with indications that during the next ten 
years the fastest growing job field will be professional, technical and kindred 



occupations , 



"Personnel in these areas will be f n sharp demand as the Nation explores 
new approaches to education, bends greater effort towards America's socio- 
economic progress, urban renewal, transportation, harnessing the ocean, 
enhancing the beauty of the land, and conquering outer space. Today, 
thousands of men and women are working in fields that were little known 
only a decade ago - cryogenics, bionics, ultrasonics, microelectronics. 

The quest for scientific and technological knowledge is bound to grow, 
thus sharply boosting the demand for both specialists and those who can 
function effectively in several fields. The next decade will see a new 
emphasis on the social sciences, and educational and medical services. 
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The pace of change poses real problems for technical education. What 
are the manpower requirements five years from now - ten years from now? How 
can teachers be prepared, facilities planned, curricula developed, students 

counseled unless there can be better forecasts than now exist. 

3 

In a recent study of Student Personnel Programs 0 in junior colleges, Dr, 
Max Raines found that the weakest elements in the junior colleges with the 
best student personnel services were occupational counseling and placement 
services. Both of these represent points of contact with real life conditions 
in the employment fields. Such deficiencies strongly suggest that there is a 
lag between the educational experience of the student in the classroom or shop 
and the requirements of the job into which he is moving. 

And one other clue to the existence of this critical problem can be 
supplied. Roger Garrison in a yearlong study of the junior college faculty 
member finds that the greatest concern of the teacher is that his "intellectual 
capital" is not being replenished. I am sure that this group would understand 
that teachers in the various technologies also need "intellectual capital." Some 
of this consists of a knowledge of the requirements, changes, concepts, personnel, 
and literature in the occupational field in which he is teaching. And the 
chances are that he is not able to keep up. 

Some assistance has been developed but it has been limited. The 
National Science Foundation provides some summer institute programs. A few 
corporations have made it possible for teachers in some of the industrial tech- 
nologies to have summer employment in their plants. But on the whole there 
has been no systematic, organized program by which the community college is 
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kept tuned in on change in the occupational fields. 

A word should be said for the value of advisory committees or councils, 

I had the privilege of addressing several hundred members of the advisory 
committees to the large number of occupational programs offered by Los 
Angeles Trade-Technical College. I was impressed by the evident identifi- 
cation with college programs ranging from plastics to chef training to aircraft 
mechanics. 

I have these suggestions for action: 

1 - Step up efforts to identify, recruit, and prepare administra- 

tive leadership for community colleges. The community 
college must be sensitized to its environment. A kind of 
perpetual inventory must be maintained of manpower needs and 
developments. But this is not a matter of knowledge alone. 

It is also a product of a posture, a point-of-view, sensitivity, 
and perception. There is required a high order of administra- 
tive ability to establish communication with the environment 
of the college as well as to see to the organization of a 
system of intelligence which will provide information necessary 
for indicated change. 

2 - Greatly expand the few efforts now extant for identification, 

recruitment, and preparation of teachers in the occupational 
fields. Such activities should involve colleges or universities 
with graduate programs, community colleges, and the occupa- 
tional community. The Junior College District of St. Louis- 
St. Louis County is initiating such a program under Ford 
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Foundation support. This Midwest Technical Education 



Center was established toward a similar end by the 



Carnegie Corporation. Kellogg Foundation has provided 



funds for teacher preparation in the health related fields 



But all of these efforts to date are a token effort in the 



face of the need which exists. Not only are foundation 



funds needed, but the federal government should underwrite 



the preparation of thousands of the qualified teachers needed. 



Federal measures have been limited largely to graduate fel- 



lowship programs that move the teacher into university or 



college teaching or to qualifying the teacher for elementary 



and secondary teaching. 



3 - Explore with the cooperation of occupational representatives 



the feasibility of expanding such programs as General Electric 



has had for some years in connection with Syracuse University 



These summer institutes c re designed to acquaint high school 



guidance personnel with actual conditions in industry. The 



GE plants at Electronics Park have been used so that the 



counselors get a realistic and up-to-date view of job re- 



quirements in this day of rapidly changing technology. 



4 - Urge occupational groups (employers) to provide either summer 



school working opportunities or leave-of-absence jobs so that 



teachers in occupational education have frequent experience 



in the field for which they are preparing personnel . 
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Work with occupational fields toward an arrangement similar 
to that of the visiting scientist under NSF funds whereby it 
is possible to arrange for a competent representative from an 
occupational field to spend two or three days or even a 
semester in residence at the institution or in visits to a 
series of institutions. This procedure has worked well with 
physicist's, psychologists, chemists, etc. It would be equally 
helpful if it included representatives of employers in the 
semi-professional and technical fields. 

Encourage the Department of Labor to expand its services in 
regional and local manpower studies and to keep such infor- 
mation current and available to institutional planners. 

Greatly expand "work experience" programs. The community 
college, located as it usually is in a city, has a built-in 
asset in its proximity to the occupational life of the community 
In some community colleges 60% of the students are working 
part-time. There are distinct advantages to their working at 
jobs related to their training. Good planning and coordination 
are required. However, not only are there distinct values to 
the student from the standpoint of on-the-job experience which 
gives realism and motivation to his work; there is the added 
value of assuring that the college program is tested daily in 
the actual work setting. We should give consideration to a 
dramatic increase in work experience programs. 
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How Can Potential Users of Technicians be Moved to Utilize Them? 



We have been concerned that employers have demonstrated either 



reluctance to utilize technician personnel or have not known how they can 



be utilized. This situation is changing rapidly. Effective and efficient 



utilization of resources often is correlated with scarcity of those resources. 



The tremendous assignments ahead of society demand utilization of people in 



accordance with their training. The various health fields offer a vivid illus- 



tration of what will happen in other occupations. In a report to the American 



Association of Junior Colleges, Dr. Robert K insinger put it this way: 



"The lone practitioner of medicine is an anachronism, as is his 
counterpart in other professions. The knowledge explosion has 
overwhelmed the professional and escalated his responsibilities. 
Increasingly, he analyzes, plans, and administers services which 
are provided by others— others to whom he delegates in large 
measure routines carried out under his direction. The "others" 
are technicians and assistants. In medicine and dentistry, the 
list of supporting technicians is long. Some of the names are 
well known — such as medical laboratory technicians, x-ray 
technicians, opticians, inhalation therapy technicians, and 
dental hygenists. Others, many others, are doing the work, 
but their role as medical and dental assistants is less well 
developed. For some we even lack names. They not only 
assist the physician and the dentist, but, in this expanding 
field of knowledge and service, there is need for technical 
assistance for the professional nurse, the physical and occu- 
pational therapist, ^the medical record librarian, the dietician, 
and many others." 



The American Association of Junior Colleges has joined with the 



National Health Council which represents some 70 health agencies to further 



a close working relationship between health practitioners and educators in 



the junior college field and to facilitate and stimulate the development of 



education programs in the health and technological fields. 



A short time ago I received a letter from the Executive Director of 
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the American Society of Planning Officials expressing the view that semi- 
professional personnel were urgently needed. 

"In recent months the American Society of Planning Officials 
has received considerable evidence that local government agencies 
concerned with planning, housing, urban renewal, code enforce- 
ment, traffic and highways, environmental health and other urban 
problems, are in need of trained personnel to perform jobs at the 
semi-professional level The need is particularly great in planning 

agencies We would urge that as quickly as possible a project 

be gotten underway to inform junior colleges throughout the country 
of the enormous potential for career opportunities in planning and 
urban development offices, the types of skills required, and the 
suggested curriculum for this type of career. We are anxious to 
cooperate with you...." 

"A corollary need which we would like to give attention to as 
the project develops would be an analysis and identification of the 
variety of tasks that could be performed by semi-professional per- 
sonnel (even though now performed by professionals) and prepara- 
tion of "model" job descriptions, classifications, titles, and salary 
levels." 

Under a grant by Sears^Roebuck Foundation, AAJC and ASPO co- 
sponsored a conference to begin joint explorations in the educational fields 
involved. Now the focus is broadening toward what might be described as 
an "Associate Degree in Urban Administration." 

It Is apparent that there has been a notable change in the employer's 
view of the semi-professional or technician as the pool of qualified manpower 
has shrunk in proportion to society's demand for services. 

A final illustration may serve to drive the point home. A representa- 
tive of the International Association of Chiefs of Police has told us that, 
because of the great pressures developing among law enforcement officers for 
upgrading, the community college is being looked to for assistance. AAJC is 
urged to join with IACP in bringing together the law enforcement agencies 
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and junior college representatives to plan suitable educational programs. 

Potential users of technicians are looking toward persons so trained 
with real hope. These appeals for help from employers represent a dramatic 
change from a period of a few years ago when it was difficult to stir up 
interest in the role of the technician. Now the question deals with their 
effective utilization. 

Here are a few proposals for action. Incidentally, some former com- ! 
ments also will have relevance to this concern for utilization. 

1 - Establish a working relationship with employers and their 

organizations. Dr. Robert K insinger hit the nail on the 

head in his recent report on technicians in the health 

fields when he said: "No project that hopes to propose \ 

and develop innovations in the health field can hope to 

reach its objectives without a working relationship with a j 

< 

number of these groups."^ He was referring to the complex I 

system of professional associations, organizations representing t 

health service facilities, voluntary health groups, and federal 

4 

i 

agencies. Other occupational fields have similar systems of jj 

j 

organization within which they function. j 

2 - Encourage training institutions to provide for working relation- 

ships between the professional and the technician in the 

training process. Montgomery Junior College in Maryland j 

i 

has had support from the United States Public Health Service j 

for a program to prepare dental assistants. These trainees ; 
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have worked with the dental students at Georgetown 
University. Dentists graduating from that institution 
want dental assistants and know how to utilize them. 1 

Could these procedures be adapted to other fields? 

3 - Establish well-organized work experience programs. Some 
advantages of this kind of educational experience have beep 
mentioned. Additionally, the shared effort of institution 
and employer required will result in utilization of the 
technician along the lines of this training. 

More Effective Communication with Education, Government, Business, Industry 

Labor, and the Professions 

We must not spend our time and energy taking up the cudgel to an 
enemy which may no longer exist. There are problems, as we have seen, but 
the pressure of the environment is forcing changes and a new strategy is needed 
to meet new conditions. It is clear that publicly supported educational oppor- 
tunity for all in this country will soon include two additional years beyond high 
school . And as Frank Bowles of Ford Foundation has said recently this does 
not mean "more of the same. It is the process of increasing the capacity of an 
educational system by adding opportunities for study, to accommodate students 

who have heretofore been unable to find programs to suit their needs. It is 

5 

not just educational improvement. It is social change." 

The kind of educational programs we are discussing are a part of that 
change. The National Commission on Technology, Automation, and Economic 
Progress, established through an Act of Congress in 1964, presented its report 



to the President and Members of Congress a short time ago. Among recom- 
mendations dealing with education was one which described the kind of in- 
stitutions we are discussing here: 

"The key institutions would be area technical schools and community 
colleges ... .The two types of schools might in many instances be merged 
into community education centers offering both the theoretical founda- 
tion of trade, technical, and business occupations and the opportunity 
to "learn-by-doing" while pursuing a liberal education or semi-professjonal 
training . 

The tide is obviously running in the direction of our interests. A 
diversification of education beyond the high school is called for. The society in 
which we live is demanding services which can be provided only by a broader 
spectrum of occupations. The world of occupations is saying to the community 
colleges of the country - send us people not only qualified as technicians but 
as persons. A careful analysis of the field of our concern today leads to a 
grim but inevitable conclusion that the center of greatest resistance to fulfill- 
ment of community college potential in technical education is in the educational 
community itself. 

With all of its advantages of proximity to the high schools of the 
community, the junior college as a whole has not done a good job in communi- 
cating with these institutions. Perhaps there has been a fear that the collegiate 
institution might be viewed as a "glorified high school" if the relationship were 
a close one. For whatever reason the high schools and community colleges which 
have established effective articulation are exceptional . And this is particularly 
true in regard to the student who will choose an occupational program. 

Another high wall appears to exist between occupational programs and 
personnel of the community college and the programs and personnel of secondary 
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vocational education. As vocational education has moved to post-secondary 

levels in many fields, a spirit and organization for communication between 
the secondary vocational educator and community college personnel generally j 
has not been developed. This is often true at local levels, frequently at state 
levels, and even at the national level. Incidentally, another aspect of this 
problem of communication may exist between the "academic" and occupational 
personnel on the same college campus. Common interests are only beginning 
to be recognized. 

We cannot leave the problem of communication without some reference 
to the university or four-year college. A great deal has been done in articu- 
lation between two-year and four-year institutions for the purpose of facilitating 
transfer. But little has been done to develop mutual understandings in regard 
to the occupational programs of community colleges. Very few universities 
prepare teachers or administrators for this educational function. A number of 
universities were contacted by a staff member of AAJC a few years ago to 
ascertain interest in stepping up efforts to prepare junior college teachers. 

There was enthusiasm for programs to prepare these teachers - if they were to 
move toward the doctorate and teach the transfer type courses. But, in general 
graduate deans were not at all sure that faculties could be persuaded to have 
an interest in preparing teachers for semi-professional and technician type 
programs. And the question is still put to junior college people by their 
colleagues in the four-year institutions and universities when controversial 
issues arise such as specialized accreditation and professorial ranking and 
academic senates - do you want to be considered higher education or not? 
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The notion appears to be, either you emulate the university in your policies 
and practices and programs or you are not of the fellowship of higher education 
and if not of this fellowship then we cannot understand each other. Perhaps 
these are harsh words, but, regretfully, communication has been so deficient 
that the description has a basis in fact. 

I have said enough to reveal my conviction that the greatest communi- 
cation problem technical education personnel confront is in their own educatiopal 
fraternity. Here, in long existing concepts, definitions, terminologies, acaderpic 
structure, prestige symbols, lie the most resisting forces to the full emergence of 
technical education in the junior college. Recent problems with federal enact- 
ments would not have occurred if higher education had spoken out with a clear, 
confident, and understanding voice about specialized accreditation as it applies 
to occupational programs. Business, industry, labor and the professions are in 
general taking initiative in this field - urging the community college to respond. 
Union Electric, located in St. Louis, advertised in the Wall Street Journal 
recently - "St. Louis Grows in the Strategic Center of America - New Junior 

College to Meet Industry's Manpower Needs. The growing manpower needs of 

i 

industry and business will have a new and continuing source of technicians and 
skilled men and women." 

If a big part of ineffective communication is in the educational realm, 
what action can we take? I suggest in approaching possible solutions that we 
think about communication as having its basis in shared experience. Words 
come to have similar meanings if they are based upon common experience. 

A popular song of some time ago said it pretty well - 'Getting to know you." 
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Perhaps this sounds like an oversimplification or at least trite but solutions are 
often simple. Here are some proposals: 

1 - AAJC and the American Vocational Association could hold q 

series of conferences to examine common interests and prob- 
lems looking toward cooperative activities where appropriate. 

2 - In each community college occupational education personnel 

could take initiative in arranging regular meetings wi th their 
secondary school counterparts for exchange of views, infor- 

4 

motion, and advice toward improved communication . 

3 - Establish a working relationship among talented people from 

the occupational fields, the universities, and community colleges 
to give sustained and organized attention to new curriculum*! 
in the occupational fields. A prototype of the scale of this 
effort can be found in the new approaches formulated to physics 
and mathematics during the past few years. My concern is 
with improved curriculums but also with the quality of inter- 
action which could take place among the personnel involved. 
This would be one way to identify and utilize a cadre of 
outstanding leaders. 

4 - Improve the use of advisory committees. The most significant 

kind of communication for the community college is at the 
local level . Some institutions have done this well . Many 
need assistance so that such groups are more than "window 
dressing." A strong advisory committee for each occupational 
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program ought to result not only in a realistic and up-to- 
date curriculum, but in effective interpretation of the collegp 
to the community and of the community to the college. i 
Placement and foliow-up, two essential tasks, are further 
facilitated through such committees. 

Conclusion 

The purpose of this paper has been to stimulate thought and discussion 

f 

concerning some of the societal issues confronting improved implementation of 
programs of technical education. Since we all observe from different platforms, 
it is likely that some will disagree with the opinions expressed. Let us bear in 
mind, however, our common concern that appropriate educational opportunity 
beyond the high school be provided for all those who can benefit from it. In 
our society the individual's sense of worth and identity is inextricably inter- 
woven with his vocation. At the same time, providing individuals with satis- 
fying vocations has profound implications for our society. As we continue to 
examine and debate these issues, let us always seek to improve the quality of 
our work by remembering that our aim is not consensus but competence. 
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REACTIONS, RECOMMENDATIONS AND RESEARCH PROPOSALS 

for 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND SOCIETY 

Robert E. K insinger 
The State Education Department 
The University of the State of New York 

It must be emphasized at the outset that a technical curriculum prepares 
the student for earlier employment, and that while employed as a technician, 
he may continue his educational development on a part-time basis, and this, 
with considerable financial support from his employer. In actuality, many 
students may be terminal, but the curriculum should not be. 

Concerning the responsiveness of technical education to change, the 
key word is flexibility. There is a need for more flexible administrative 
leadership, more flexible technical teachers, more flexible counselors, more 
flexible curricula, and above all, more flexible graduates who can adjust to 
a changing technology and a changing work environment. To this end, advisory 
committees will be valuable and summer employment for technical teachers will 
be most useful . However, if the personnel involved — advisory committee mem- 
bers, administrators, and faculty — are either unwilling or unable to look into 
the future and develop technical curricula to meet the future needs of the 
graduate, then technical education will continue to lag behind the changes in 
business and industry . 

Concerning the question of utilization of technicians, there is much to 
be done in the way of educating prospective employers. They must be helped 
to see that it is to their advantage to employ technicians within their own 
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companies. The most important single activity that could be undertaken to 
improve the utilization of technicians would be to obtain the cooperation of 
a number of companies and financial support to undertake detailed analyses 
of the functions that people perform within the total operation. Much of 
what is currently done by personnel having bachelor's/ master's/ and even 
doctor's degrees could be done better by a well prepared technician/ and wit'ji 
considerable resulting economy. 

In contrast/ the traditional skill survey misses the critical point. The 
reported/ projected, or felt needs for technicians are usually based upon records 
of previous employment of such persons, or upon the personnel department's 
lists of openings, but it doesn't get to the heart of the question. 

fhe problem of communications can be aided only if there is first a good 
story to tell. All of the public relations effort in the world will not improve 
the attitude of society toward a curriculum that is unalterably terminal in the 
sense that it cannot serve as a building block toward more advanced credentials 
if desired. The simple story should be that technical education prepares the 
student in two years for a good paying and interesting job, that this education 
can be continued later if desired. This uncomplicated message will assist in 
interpretation not only to prospective students, but to their parents, to their 
counselors, and to the general public. If one has a good story to tell, the 

word spreads very quickly even when you are trying to keep a secret. 

\ 

Occupational curricula themselves cannot be addressed to too narrow an 



occupational specialty. 

In our modern technology fast obsolescence is inherent, but protection 
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of the student from premature obsolescence can be accomplished by broad 
occupational curriculums in opposition to narrow technical specialties. It 
is possible to provide the highly technical, highly specialized training for 
specific narrow technical fields, if necessary, during evenings and on Saturdays. 

One of our most urgent problems is that of forecasting occupational 
trends and needs. Statistics of occupational forecast by occupation simply 
do not exist. There does not seem to be any serious effort to change this 
situation. The federal and state agencies generally admit an awareness of the 
problem and cite the usual reasons as justification for not being able to provide 
statistical services of this kind. The only thing available is the census figures. 
The occupational titles used are generally inappropriate for this purpose. There 
have been attempts at the state level to study this problem and to produce some 
statistics, but there is no way of improving the situation unless the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics does something more effective. In this day of rapid change, 
by the time the census is published, the figures are so badly out of date as 
to be of no application at that moment. If we are to do any sound planning 
to be in a position for supplying trained manpower, we must have some kind 
of judgments from somewhere as to what the volume of demand is going to be. 

The discussion of status indicated that in some areas the concern is 
really not in improving prestige status for occupational programs, but rather 
the need to raise the aspirations and goals of potential students to think in 
terms of college education of any sort as preparation for an occupation. The 
prestige problem for an occupational curriculum is not so prevalent in connection 
with student populations which come mainly from culturally deprived families 
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where occupational preparation is certainly understood and held in high regard. 

A key question was raised as to the difference between colleges that ( 
are successful in interesting students in vocational education and those who 
continue to find it difficult to attract students to these programs. It was 
pointed out that merely offering programs — to provide teachers and facilities — 
is not enough . There is an important ingredient that must be added, and the 
discussion centered on what this ingredient might be. 

In a discussion of this question the following points were made: 

1) A good job placement program results in raising the prestige of 
occupational education. If graduates find the right jobs when they 
go out into the working world and if these graduates are brought 
back to the college to report to students at the college and others 
in the community, the prestige for occupational education is auto- 
matically raised. 

2) It is important to assure that the college provides equal and in- 
distinguishable facilities for all types of educational programs whether 
they be occupationally oriented or intended for transfer programs. 

This total integration and indistinguishabil ity between the kinds of 
working conditions that students and faculty are faced with in 
pursuing an educational program is extremely important to assure 

that equal prestige is given to occupational programs. 

t 

3) In much the same vein, it is important that there be no distinction 
made between faculty members regardless of the type of educational 
program they are serving. Academic rank and faculty status should 



be indistinguishable between faculty members offering educational 
programs, either in occupational or transfer activities. 

i 

4) There is an almost direct relationship between the prestige and 
success of an occupational program and the competence of gradu- 
ates of the program. It was pointed out that a prime factor in 
providing for occupational education prestige is competent gradu- 
ates, who are of paramount value in assuring that the program is 
accepted by parents, potential students and employers. 

5) It was recommended that local industry councils be used both to 
help the college develop their occupational programs, much as an 
advisory committee, and as a public information group to help create 
the image of vocational programs which are highly desirable and 
appropriate activities of the community college. 

6) It was recommended that it be the responsibility of the administration 

to assure that the entire faculty have contact with aU types of students, 
that there not be a sharp distinction made between technical and 
transfer students which might require certain faculty members to be 
responsible for teaching only certain types of students. 

7) Two problems that should be avoided in improving occupational pro- 
gram recognition were identified: 

a) The complete rejection for transfer credit of any educational 

activity undertaken within the framework of an occupational 

\ 

program tends to raise doubts in student's minds about the 

1 

quality of their educational program. Efforts should be made 
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to assure that those portions of the educational program that 
are not in a very narrow sense strictly applied technology be 

recognized by senior institutions awarding a bachelor's degree 

l 

to protect students in the event that they change their occu- 
pational goal and decide to go on. 
b) In some institutions, honor societies have arbitrarily limited 
their membership to transfer students. This practice automatic 
cally downgrades occupational programs and should be avoided- 
The image which is projected by the college has an impact on the 
attitude of people towards occupational education. Images are often made by 
the college through their public relations program and the way in which they 
present themselves to the public. Attitudes toward occupational education can 
be changed by the type of presentations made to the public regarding the 
college in general. If the relationships are properly developed with industries 
employing graduates of the program, they can, by joint effort with the college, 
help to alter the image of occupational education to the advantage of both 
the college and the employing industries. 

It was emphasized that open-ended programs should not refer only to 
programs designed to permit transfer into upper division baccalaureate programs. 
Any program that would permit the completing student to enter an occupation 
and later pursue work designed to improve skills, social ability, or occupational 
ability, should be considered an open-ended program. Most open-ended programs 
are described as containing general education components and theoretical compo- 
nents such as basic science and mathematics courses. It was suggested that 
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programs containing only specialized entry level training permitting later 
completion of general education and theoretical components fol lowing employ- 1 
ment should be available for some students. 

Respectability and prestige of the technical programs at the junior collqg 
level would be helped if federal legislation relative to higher education would 
use the word junior college in referring to this type of institution lathei than 
to say that this particular legislation applies to institutions at less than the 
four-year college level or. that it refers to institutions of the post secondary 
nature whose programs are less than college grade. By wording legislation 
in this manner it would improve the status of junior colleges and make benefits 
more readily available through the various sections of legislation which have 
financial eligibility as a factor. 

Junior college programs including technical education, should be specifi- 
cally provided for in the official organization of the Higher Education Division 
of the USOE . The thought was that if junior college technical programs were 
not considered an official part of higher education, then perhaps they might 
be lost or pigeon-holed in the Bureau of Adult and Vocational Education. It 
was suggested that the AAJC take all steps possible to encourage regional ac- 
crediting associations and the Motional Commission on Accreditation to evaluate 
colleges in their inspection visits as institutions rather than to think of them 
specifically in terms of the segmented programs that they offer. 

It was felt that a judicious use of cooperative work-study plans could 
interest employers in using technical graduates, that they would become more 
interested in understanding the nature of technical programs and that they 
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would be more willing to serve effectively and cooperatively on advisory 
committees. All junior colleges with technical programs should be encouraged 
to promote exchanges between industry and business and faculty members. Alsp 
administrative personnel should move back and forth. In other words, anything 
and everything that would increase the understanding and appreciation on the 
part of industry of what the two-year colleges are trying to do would be all 
to the good . 

A need was identified for state-wide or regional programs in some of j 
the more esoteric occupational or technical fields which could not be justified 
on the basis of a single institution or a single community. In addition, regional, 
state and national planning is necessary to keep instructors and administrators 
up to date. It was pointed out that the university is often less in touch with 
current trends in industry and business than the community college. Especially' 
recommended were seminars or instructional improvement sessions for specialized 
instructors which need to be promoted on a regional or area basis and with a 
highly specialized approach. 

It was suggested that some of the four-year colleges be encouraged to 
develop "upside down" curriculums, which make it possible for the occupational 
students to transfer with less loss of credit. 

Several questions were posed: 

How can we identify, locate, and motivate attendance at in-service 
training programs for occupational teachers? How can we finance this at the 
level that the National Science Foundation has been able to finance similar 
programs for instructors in mathematics, biology, etc.? 







How can we develop more uniform standards for technical and vocational 
programs? There are often wide differences in programs with the same titles I 
and no national accreditation in most occupational fields. 

| 

Recommendations ! 

. j 

! 

1 . The AAJC or organizations like MTEC should encourage coordination 

i 

between the several professional groups which are concerned with various levels 

| 

of occupational and vocational education in terms of promoting such programs .j 
The reference was to such organizations as ASEE, ATEA, AVA and others. 

i 

It was also felt that there should be some provision whereby the two-year 
college people are able, at the local level, to meet with key people in the 
technical program to provide a clearing house and to assure a true understanding 

i 

of the inter-relationships. There was some thought that this should also include 
people on the secondary level, because there seems to be some difference of 

t 

opinion as to whether all of the programs at the post secondary level which j 
are provided for in the Vocational Education Act are functions of the secondary 
schools . 

2. Junior colleges who do not have directors of public relations should 
hire such persons — the smaller junior colleges on a part-time basis. The 
junior college director of public relations would have this as a part-time assign- 
ment in addition to teaching duties. Then, colleges should make sure the 
director of public relations knows about the technical education programs, 
successful graduates of these programs, and gets the message into the media . 

3. Bright young leaders of technical education programs — directors or 
assistant directors — should be urged to apply for fellowships in the junior college 
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leadership programs around the country. If more junior college presidents came 
into their jobs with background in technical education this, in itself, would 
serve to improve the image of this field. 

4. There should be a national development of an instrument which 
could be used to collect data on job needs. In this way there would be 
uniformity of terms. Perhaps the first stage would be to collect instruments 
which have been used in states such as New York, Texas and Florida. This 
should be a simple enough form so that it will be used by industry, and it 
should be designed to be reused on an annual basis because the information 
about job trends gets old very quickly. 

5. Technical educators should be willing to work together and support 
the overall cause of technical education rather than sit smugly in their own 
little shell and push only the specialties which are part and parcel of their 
own institutions. In other words technical educators should not be parochial 
in their outlook but should take a broad scale approach. Through their own 
activities they should encourage the general acceptance on the part of all 
education of technical education as a worthwhile and desirable part of the 
entire education program. 

6. The U. S. Office of Education should be encouraged to recognize 
community colleges, associate degrees, technical programs and enrollments, in 
legislation, regulations, and statistics. 



7. A national effort should be made to gather and publish case histories 
of successful technicians. This may be included in several publications. The 
major emphasis would be upon people who originally took a so-called terminal 
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program to prepare for occupational competency, are successfully engaged in 
a technical occupation, and are now either successfully continuing to perform 
this function or have moved back into educational channels as far as the Ph.Q. 
and have in the process received full credit for work they had done in the 
two-year occupational program . 

Research Proposals 

The most promising area of research would appear to be that involving ; 
social attitudes toward technical programs and occupations, prestige, status, 
etc. Much related research has been done in this area by sociologists, media 
research and advertising persons and those involved in marketing. Subsequent 
to the identification of useful techniques, campaigns, preferrably at the national 
level, and perhaps originating with AAJC, might be undertaken to "change the 
public image of occupations, programs, etc., especially those in community 
colleges. Studies of some variety, probably not research studies, should be 
directed toward defining the role of small colleges and technical education. 
Perhaps this could be better stated in terms of "How can an individual small 
college define its responsibilities in this area and expedite them?" 

A follow-up of technical students both in their upper division work and 
to assess the difficulties they face when they move out on the job was suggested 
to determine if there is a difference in the way in which they function in an 
occupation as opposed to those who went through a standard bachelor's program. 

It was suggested that a study project be developed to determine what 
occurs when technical students are given advanced standing and whether they 
can be given advanced standing on the basis of specific testing rather than 
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consideiat ion of the kinds of educational ptogiams to which lliey have been 

exposed. Reference was made to the kind of program which is being pioneerejd 
by the College Entrance Examination Board wherein a student can have a lower 
division course waived if he successfully passes an examination designed to test 
him on the subject matter of the course from which he is requesting a waiver. 

Research was suggested to enable a baccalaureate granting institution , 
to develop specific curriculums for students that would transfer out of a tech- 
nician program in contradistinction to the standardized baccalaureate program 
based on a four-year integrated progression. 

A research project was suggested to look into the motivational background 

, I 

of students and parents, i.e., what creates! prestige for various types of occu- 
pations? A project was suggested to study placement practices and to evaluate 
the methodology used by various institutions and their effectiveness. A graduate 
follow up was suggested to determine in detail the usefulness of the placement 
procedure . 

The AAJC should obtain a grant to conduct equipment development studies 
to be matched to appropriate technical curriculum. The curricula are being devel 
oped fairly well in a variety of ways, some at the national and some at the 
state level, but there is a need to disseminate information about appropriate 
equipment to be used in a number of technical curriculums. 

There was considerable discussion on the inadequacies of information 
available from government sources such as the Bureau of Labor statistics and 
other groups relative to the job needs and the availability of jobs for technicians. 
The question was raised regarding now to decide in the years ahead what kind 
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of technicians will be needed, how fast you can get the information, how 
reliable it will be. As much research as possible should be encouraged in 

i •' 

order to determine a workable and practical basis for matching men, training 

I 

and jobs. This is not one study but a combination, and this might be a good 
way for the Department of Labor to use new appropriations that are antic ipatec) 
in massive amounts . 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

F. Parker Wilber 
President 

Los Angeles Trade-Technical College 
Los Angeles, California 

In the light opera, "Fiddler on the Roof," the story-theme unfolds about 
a Jewish Russian family turning away from the worn roots of the past. The 
father is the leading character and a traditionalist. The family lived in the 
town of Anatevka, where tradition was everything. "Without our traditions," 
says Terya, the father, "our lives would be as shaky as a fiddler on the roof." 

It may be that the roots of tradition are not as deep now as they were 

I 

in Terya's Russian village of Anatevka in 1905. However, as we know, cultural 
traditions both rise and die slowly; as surely as the processes of education 

contribute to perpetuation of society, education also contributes to social -cultural 

I 

lag. ' 

Historically, in the junior college movement, there are innumerable de- 
bates between the philosophical defenders of the "tradition" of the liberal arts 
and others who would turn away from these roots and introduce instruction in 
technologies (occupational education). There is undiminished reluctance on 
the part of some liberal arts "traditionalists" to concede that there are worth- 
while "values" in occupational education to students beyond the monetary ones. 

A few vocational educators compound the issue by minimizing the contemporary 
importance of traditional education. They irrationally suggest that vocational- 
economic skills are sufficient to the students' needs. Neither of these extreme 
philosophic educational positions are popular. 
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The apparent trend in junior colleges is to the comprehensive curri- 
culum and including vocational-technical curricula leading to occupational 
employment. As junior colleges increasingly break with traditions, they need 
not become "as shaky as a fiddler on the roof." One national leader, John 
Lombardi, who has experienced at firsthand the evolution of the junior college 
movement states his convictions in the form of a creed: 

"I believe that the future of the junior college depends on the 
maintenance of the comprehensive concept which includes a wide 
variety of occupational or vocational, or trade courses and curric- 
ulum or combinations and the lower division courses and curriculums. 

This to me, is the essence of the junior college. If the junior 
college is to be some other kind of institution, then we should sub- 
stitute some other word for 'college' 

Those administrators who may be doubtful of whether the two-year college 
should be unhampered by conventional notions of what constitutes higher edu- 
cation should be encouraged by one of the conclusions to Medsker's Study of 
Junior College Faculty: "the fact that two-thirds of the staff believe the two- 
year college should disregard tradition in higher education would appear to make 
it easier for junior colleges to develop programs less orthodox than those of four- 

year colleges, and this would have a bearing on programs for general education 

3 

and vocational education." 

Seemingly, the majority of junior college faculty are not as "shaky as 
the fiddler on the roof" as they depart from traditions. 

Administrative Organization 

It is obvious that the administrative structure of the college must be de- 
signed to promote balance and to effectively achieve the varied educational 
purposes of the institution. Determination by the president and deans of the 
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administrative structure affects the functioning of the entire, institution. Most 
significantly organizational structure determines the scope and services of tech- 
nical education available to the students. 

Full consideration of the ultimate effect of the structure upon educational 
opportunity to the occupationally-oriented students is neglected. Most junior 
college structures result in domination of the organization by the university 
transfer function.^ If technical-vocational education student affairs, and 
community services are as vital as the transfer program (college-parallel), they 
must have equal organizational status if they are to prosper. 

College presidents do not have the time or experience with industry, 
business or agriculture to enable them to direct the diverse details involved 
in managing the operation of technical education programs. Consequently, 
this responsibility is normally delegated to a qualified technically-oriented 
administrator who undertakes the specialized task of building a program tailor- 
made to the community. This administrative person may be called a vice- 
president, director or dean for technical education. He will formulate courses 
and procedures to meet the needs of the area for which the occupational 
training is given. Such a specialized administrator will determine what program 
should be promoted, whom to contact for cooperation and how to coordinate 
these complex programs. 

Many more colleges could justify the appointment of an administrative 
vice-president, director or dean with the defined authority encompassing the 
occupational training areas of the college. Colleges that serve county regions 
or large urban areas with diversified occupational training needs and thousands 
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of prospective students, have particular need for this type of specific admini- 
strative leadership; in smaller community colleges, an assistant dean or division 
coordinator may handle these necessary responsibilities for the dean of instruction. 

The chief administrator responsible for policy and operation of the 
technical educational program regardless of title should occupy a position at 
the top echelon of administration; it is essential that his authority be comment 
surate with assigned responsibilities. Although his title is helpful to his success, 
his place in the structure of the organization is even more important . Any 
occupational program directed by an administrator at the third or fourth staff 1 
level in the organizational structure has been pre-determ ined by the president 

I 

to be a secondary or tertiary function of the college. In this event, both the 
program administrator and the technical faculty will soon "learn their place" in the 
hierarchy of the organization; they will receive only indirect representation ip 
administrative councils, inadequate budgets and limited administrative concern or 
support . 

Organizational purposes associated with the college must necessarily be 
examined periodically and decisions must be made regarding them, particularly 
with respect to the technical programs. Also, translation of specific purposes 
from philosophy into action demands planning of precise procedures, division of 
responsibilities and task assignments; these are always subject to scrutiny in the 
light of changing conditions and changing personnel. 

The external socio-technological changes and information amount to 
types of pressures that modify either the technical education division purposes 
or the procedures for accomplishing them. Consequently, the chief administrator 
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must be sensitive to the need to periodically interpret the technical division 
goals, and the roles of the coordinators and teachers to all other personnel 
so that hopefully all these individuals may harmoniously accomplish their own 
aspirations as they, at the same time, accomplish the designated institutional 

t 

goals. 

To activate the organizational purposes through effective communications 
and participation requires management skills on the part of the chief admini- 
strator. Both the president and the director for technical education must distill 
"purposes" into specific departmental objectives and make determinations re- 
quired by two major types of problems: deciding what is to be done (purposes) 
and how it is to be done. 

Traditionally, goal determination and role allocation are two major 

functions of the chief administrator, although some faculty challenge this. These 

crucial administrative decisions are not once-made then forgotten. They must 

be re-examined often. The chief administrator and directors or deans of technical 

education must perform these functions as often as changes in external forces, 

changes in technology or personnel demand it. Normally, the chief administrator, 

upon recommendations of associates and faculty, makes the initial decision 

whether purposes or organizational roles will be examined, when it will take 

5 

place, and who will be involved in the evaluation. 

If the administration for technical education believes in the concept that 
every organization and every department in it must recreate itself, then there 
will be evaluations and developmental changes requiring much energy and time 
from top management, supervisory individuals and faculty. Probably in fact, 
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too few administrators practice this concept. 

Role of the Junior College President 

The chief administrator is not only director of the organization's energies, 
but he serves as the mediator of personnel and as the public relations bridge 
between the college organization and the community or area being served. He 
holds high hopes that through wisdom he will maintain balance between the inr- 
stitution's integrity and effective interaction with the changing social economic; 
environment of the community; unlike the universities/ he cannot afford to let 
the local junior college become an island, for it cannot long survive in com- 
munity isolation. 

One authority states that educational leadership is the president's prime 
function: "We believe that the president must preserve his educational leader- 

ship, that it must indeed be enhanced further ... .We believe that implicit in 
the office he holds is the duty to participate actively in framing and carrying 
out the teaching and policies of his institution."^ 

Some feel that the college president is no longer the prestige figure he 

once was, just a "manager, skilled in administration, a broker in personnel and 

public relations . However, Phillip Selznick believes the president has an 

essential role of leadership if the organization is to function effectively with 

the required four concepts: (1) a clear definition of institutional objectives (2) 

a clear embodiment of institutional purpose (3) effectual defense of institutional 

integrity and (4) effective ordering of internal conflict. In thss organizational 

environment, the junior college president's role is more than a manager--he is 

0 

a mediator, agent for change, power figure and decision maker. 




Most certainly, the comprehensive community college has emerged with 
a need for presidents who have imaginative and versatile leadership. The 
president plays many roles, the "role of educational leader, as community 
leader, and as executive of a complex enterprise with many facets of manage- 

o 

ment relating to personnel program, plant, finance and public tela! ions." 

The junior college president's leadership, like that of a four-year college 
president, is "infinitely more difficult than the task in more authoritarian, more 
monolithic business firm, governmental agency or military unit." He must achjeve 
consensus among individuals within and without the institutions, with widely 
varying values. And in doing all of this he has "less power to direct, . ...Ies$ 
clearly stated goals, and less opportunity to relate tangible results to proposals 
than his contemporaries in business governmental enterprise." 

One of the chief skills of the junior college president should be his 
ability to use the consultative process. His success with technical and trade 
personnel may well be related to his belief in the principle of consultation and 
his skill in its practice.^ Through experience he learns that issues tend to be 
resolved better by consensus than by dictum. The president will "patiently 
continue to talk and consult on major issues while consensus is building up."^ 

A wider sense of ownership in the decisions and a more direct responsibility for 
carrying them out on the part of technical education faculty are both worthwhile 
results. 

In the future the junior college president's role may become more like 
that of the president in the university — "to coordinate for the accomplishment 
of common purpose the efforts of many persons, each more learned in some di- 
rection than himself; to be sympathetic toward both people and ideas; to try to 
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preserve a just balance among the institution's several commitments;...." and 
"to persuade rather than to command; to lead.... but never to boss." 

Role of Vice President, Directors or Deans 

Vice presidents, directors or deans of technical education who carry 
the functions at the top policy making level are faced with the reality of 
functioning in a sometimes hostile faculty environment. Their titles and func- 
tions represent areas of incompatibility between the maintenance of law and 
order that restrict the play of faculty individualism and permissiveness that is 
enjoyed by some creative, free-wheeling teachers. Technical subject faculty 
members instinctively fear administrative dominance and diminution of their 
own participation in decision making, particularly when they believe there is q 
relationship to administrative plans for "economy" or efficiency." 

The demands made upon the vice president, director or dean responsible 
for the college technical programs comprise both leadership and executive types 
of ability. A list of such duties might include: 

(1) selection and recommendation of professional staff, including 
teachers; the organization of professional pre-service and in- 
service training 

(2) direction and supervision of the total technical program including 
curricula for full-time or part-time students; also for adults under- 



going training or retraining 

(3) continuous production, evaluation, and revision of courses to 

meet rapid changes in the college program or for curricula under 



consideration 
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(4) initiating community occupational surveys and studies to keep 



the program reflecting the employment changes and job standard^ 



(5) working cooperatively with advisory groups in the interest of 



coordinating the college programs with the local community or 



regional area 



(6) cultivating the financial assistance, community support and publjc 



acceptance for the relatively larger costs of operating occupatiopal 



programs 



(7) conducting and encouraging close relationships between many types 



of interested community groups and leaders who should be informed 



and cooperating 



( 8 ) 



actively engaged in articulating the college occupational program 
with other divisions and beyond the college with fcedri high 



schools and supporting school districts. 



Other specific duties are required of the top administrator assigned to 



technical education, but these duties are more executive in character: 



(1) determine and plan for purchase, installation, and maintenance of 
equipment and storage, control and distribution of consumable 



( 2 ) 



suppl ies 

preparation of budgets and equitable distribution of funds to the 



various programs and services 



(3) development and revision of instructional materials for diverse 



programs 



(4) 



set up regulations and procedures for the orderly placement of 
occupational graduates and their follow-up in employment. 
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The administration of technical education at the two-year college 'evel 
entails problems of special complexity and difficulty. These administrators of 
technical education must frequently have a higher degree of management ability 
than that needed for directing the relatively stable, pre-structured college trans- 
fer program. This fact must be taken into consideration as the administrative 
structure of the comprehensive institution evolves. 

Coordinators and Teaching Faculty 

Effective administration for technical education involves not only the 
top supportive relationship of top level administrative dean but the appointment 
of subordinate assistants, directors or coordinators in a large institution. Ordi- 
narily, the technical staff is headed by a chairman for each related group or 
department of applied arts teachers, who is given about 20% release time to 
assist his teaching staff. If this department individual is expected to follow up 
students after graduation into employment and spend much time working in the 
occupational field as a liaison between the college and the community, he may 
be designated as a coordinator of technology with a salary increment for his 
additional responsibility. It is usual practice to assign, at extra pay, either 
the departmental chairman or a coordinator to supervise each area of the applied 
arts in the evening college program. This helps insure commensurate practices 
and standards, both day and evening, in the same instructional department . 

Faculty selected for staffing the technical programs are described as 
highly specialized, oriented towards their subject fields and qualified by occu- 
pational experience. The curricular level or field of teaching may require varied 
amounts of education and preparation via work experience. Strict uniformity of 
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standards is not feasible. Most junior colleges technical education staff mem- 
bers will generally equate in ability and experience with specialized technical 
engineering, or middle-management supervisory personnel in business or industry. 

In many urban two-year colleges located in diversified industrial areas 
the teaching staff has usually been screened from numerous candidates; these 
individuals often represent a very talented group and are highly respected for 
their competence in their respective fields. Many of them practice as consultr 
ants to the business or industries of the area, an activity which brings added 
prestige to the college and its technical curriculums. They are often inspired 
teachers. 

Traditionally, many State Legislatures or State Boards of Education enact 
regulations affecting teachers and teaching certification. They intend such reg- : 

ulations to control "breadth and depth of subject matter" which they desire to 
be required of every teacher, as these affect excellence in education. If there 
is soundness in this argument for teachers of general studies, it pertains even 
more functionally to occupational, technical instructors whose graduates are fed 
directly into the economic stream of the community and nation. In the absence 
of state regulations the college administration should set up their own screening 
procedures and minimal standards for selecting competent personnel to teach vo- 
cational subjects whether business, agriculture, trade-industrial, or technical 
education. College personnel standards are tailored to fit the appropriate occu- 
pational requirements, including also minimum formal education, teacher training 
and acceptable work experience. 

In the instance of technical education instructors, the part-time evening 
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teacher needs five or more years of full-time training and experience in the 
subject taught if quality instruction is demanded. The full-time teacher (day) 
would have as an ideal, 7 years or more of successful occupational preparation 
and experience. The general success of technical educational programs at the 
community college level is always directly related to maintaining high personnel 
standards and the growing recognition for occupational proficiency of occupatiqnal 
instructors . 

A major function of administration is the proper selection, orientation 
teaching training, supervision and constant evaluation of teaching staff in the 
evening technical education program; many of whom are transitory. Involved 
in all this is the obligation to operate the evening program consistent in stand-* 
ards with those offered in the day instructional program, otherwise the college 
tends to deteriorate into two levels with unrelated, separate educational functions. 

The technical education departmental chairmen or coordinators, through 
their supervision work, come to know the ability, experience and quality of 
instruction offered by part-time teachers in the evening college. Therefore, 
the part-time instructional staff becomes a foremost source of lecruitment foi 
adding or leplacing day technology instiuctors. 

One of the most successful procedures for recruiting teaching staff is to 
employ the interest, good will and professional concern of the regular teaching 
faculty. They normally desire to fill the position with a competent individual 
who will reflect the reputation of the department and one whom they can 
respect. In most instances the faculty can locate personnel in transit, provide 
leads to consider or make recommendations of specific former graduates that 
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culminate in securing qualified teaching personnel acceptable to the college. 
Adminstration should always realize that technical teachers have much dedication 
to their applied subject or field, perhaps more than loyalty to the institution; 

i 

they work diligently to locate prospective teaching staff whom they consider 
to be professional equals as their associates. 

It is noteworthy that recruitment of technical subjects teachers has been 
successful when salaries have been raised to complete more favorably with private 
industry and their higher wages that prevail. At least one college now recruifs 
engineers and technicians with as much as 14 years experience. In late years 
also because of the better public image of college occupational education, ample 
candidates required for vocational-technical teaching have been recruited at least 
by colleges in metropolitan centers. Primary factors have been (1) the acceptance 
of the principle of equating each year of occupational experience minus 4 years 
learning period, with teaching experience and (2) equating 7 years of verified 
vocational experience with a B.A. degree for salary rating-in purposes; these two 
factors enable new "hires" to enter teaching with favorable salaries. 

Capital Outlay Facts and Figures 

Augmented budgets for capital outlay — buildings and equipment — are 
vital in this period of junior college expansion. Occupational-technical programs 
include multi-levels of occupational skills that typify employment in business, 
service occupations, or industry; this teaching requires specialized shops or labora- 
tories that provide for both theoretical projects and realistic occupational experi- 
ences consistent with the objectives of the course. Unique, specialized facilities 
are designed for each occupational category and must include a well-balanced 
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variety of modern equipment utilized in the world of work. 

Capital outlays required for occupational education vary considerably but 
are always higher than for "pencil and paper" courses in the curriculum. In 
California junior colleges, on the average, the total construction and equipment 
costs are about $3,200 per student station for non- vocational programs. In 
sharp contrast, it is not uncommon for costs of a vocational program to be abopt 
$6,000 per student station when building and equipment are consistent with 
technical standards of business and industry. In extreme instances, the cost of 
equipment alone may approximate $6,000 per student station in such technician 
programs as metallurgy, electronics, plastics, or engineering aide programs. More 
frequently, instructional equipment purchases for an occupational training program 
cost between $500 to $2,500 per student station — from 15% to 75% above 
the costs of non-vocational programs. 

In order that a technical training facility may continue to be updated it 
is vital that there be a systematic, budgeted equipment replacement schedule. 
There sould be a planned annual schedule for replacing outmoded and worn 
out equipment. It is both educationally impractical and dollar-wise wasteful to 
retire a total laboratory or shop in any single year. Department chairmen or 
coordinators should recommend an annual item replacement schedule to the ad- 
ministrator of educational services. This schedule should be annually reviewed 
by the administration, based on such criteria as (1) estimated years of use, (2) 
cost of maintenance and repair vs. replacement costs, (3) limitations of educa- 
tional value of older equipment, and (4) the advice and recommendations of 
advisory committee members who are experts. 
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It is conceded that training equipment receives undue and severe wear 
by student learners, as they are not proficient operators of equipment. Most 
training equipment is used several times daily and generally has a higher rate 
of breakdown and wear than if the same equipment were used in business or 
industry. Equipment replacement schedules used in industry are not useful or 
accurate guides for college planning. Beyond budgetary considerations, it is 
imperative that occupation-centered laboratories should never be allowed to 
become obsolete or include shoddy equipment, as this invites community 
criticism and rejection of the program by business and industry employers, parents, 
and by educators themselves. 

It is believed that in consideration of capital outlays needed for the 
further development of technical education both local and federal funds must 
be employed because of anticipated programs and expansions into new tech- 
nologies. It would be educationally unsound and unacceptable to community 
leaders to plan new campuses without modern laboratories and shops or to inad- 
vertently allow existing occupational facilities to become obsolete. 

It may be worth investigation to determine the advisability of renting or 
leasing equipment in certain situations, rather than outright purchase of all in- 
structional equipment. It might be good budgetary practice to rent or lease 
training equipment when it will have a short-term usefulness, perhaps of five 
years or less. It is certain that presently "owned" college equipment, when 
replaced and sold at auction, recovers only a small portion of the original 
investment . 

Also, ways and means of encouraging industry to provide equipment loaners 
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and gifts should be further studied by all colleges with extensive laboratories 
or shops. The ramifications of necessary paper work involved in the contractual 
arrangements for making loans or gifts should not be a tedious and burdensome 
experience to the doners. They should be enabled to get their tax "write-off 1 ' 
with the greatest of ease. 

Advisory Committees 

College technical advisory committees cooperate with and help colleges fo 
avoid the lag in occupational information and also bring into face to face rela- 
tion the users of the college product with the administrators and instructional 
staff. 

One important facet of coordination for technical programs is the utiliza- 
tion of advisory committees. These committees are designated for each spec- 
ialized occupational curriculum. The committees are appointed by the president 
of the college from lists of names submitted by organized professional groups and 
those submitted by the responsible departmental coordinator. Representatives 
from local or state governmental agencies are included on the committee. 




In the Los Angeles Junior College District, all of the colleges seek advice 
and counsel from management, labor and governmental agencies both in the es- 
tablishment and operation of specialized occupational programs. For instance, 
at the Los Angeles Trade-Technical College there are over 600 lay people who 
participate annually in some fifty regular committees or curriculum development 
committees. These Trade-Tech committees have contributed or loaned equipment, 
presently in use, amounting to over $900,000 in value; several committees, such 
as printing, sheet metal, and apparel, have existed for about forty years. 
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The advisory committees for specialized training programs, meet at stated 
times. They may assist in developing new programs reviewing existing curricula, 
providing equipment or supplies, and evaluating the program and graduates. 

Before any program is started in a new occupational area an advisory committee 
is established to aid in gathering data, verifying the need, and exploring com-r 
munity support . 

As a matter of long-term experience, advisory committees for specialized 
programs also play a vital role in college-community relations, bond elections, 
scholarships, and helping the college to create a good community image. 

Advisory committees, when established for each curriculum area, provide 
authoritative evaluation and guidance in establishing and operating occupational 
and technical training programs. Community college advisory committees are of 
inestimable value. They contribute effectively to maintaining acceptable stan- 
dards, to employment of the graduates and to interpreting the colleges to the 
various publics. Extensive utilization of advisory committees should be en- 
couraged and their relationships expanded at all colleges if more leadership 
in our communities is to become involved with our colleges. 

College R esearch 

With the extensive present and future need for trained personnel to support 
our way of life, — the critical questions are "who shall we train" and "for 
what occupations?" In terms of this local and national concern, two-year college 
administrators must provide an institutional research program, seek out employ- 
ment statistics and enlarge student personnel services. We do too little "engi- 
neering" of programs and experimentation in leading young people into 
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occupations in which they have interest, realistic chance for success, and into 
fields necessary for development of our loca! community, state and nation. 

Some of the drive” for administrative interest in community employment 
research has come about by the national and local evidences, observable 
everywhere, that automation affects more and more job skills and shifts the 
whole occupational distribution. The coordination of college occupation- 
centered programs within a community or region is becoming exceedingly diffi- 
cult. There is need for a continuous flow of reliable data, applied research 
on local and national occupational needs and shifts. Administration must en- 
courage constant study of the educational implications for guidance and curri- 
culum development by counselors and faculty. Research should be an essential 
element and service provided for junior college planning. Four goals for em- 
ployment research conducted at the college for its own "feedback” would be 
(1) to analyze present and future occupational needs in the local area where 
a large proportion of college graduates seek employment; (2) to describe the 
essential competencies and standards required to meet these occupational needs; 
(3) to evaluate the extent to which the college meets these competencies and 
standards; and (4) to identify newer occupations and changes in occupations 
that suggest curriculum development of updating. 

Follow up of both drop-outs and graduates placed in employment as a 
result of the college program should be a commonplace procedure on the part 
of the school authorities. This activity provides "feedback” necessary for 
evaluating the program, and gives many insights into teaching methods, the 
content of the curriculum, teacher-student relations and as a check on counsel ir 
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practices of the college. An annual follow-up of ali graduates or a reasonable 
sampling of graduates, drop-outs, is useful to insure the effectiveness of the 
progrcm , 

There is definite need for college administrators to spend more budget op 
institutional research, follow-up studies, occupational surveys, counseling pro- 
cedures, develop experimental techniques, and augment occupational counseling 
staffs. We are wasting far too much human vocational talent enrolled at our 
junior colleges. 

Interpretation of the College and Its Role in Technical Education 

!n the preceding sections of this paper, the internal structuring and 
functioning of the institution has been examined. Attention has been devoted 
to role allocation. We now come to a far more significant concern than any of 
those discussed to this point. Unless the college and its program is effectively 
articulated to its publics, all other efforts notwithstanding, the program cannot 
achieve success. 

There is not universal acceptance for technical education as part of the 
junior college curriculum, particularly among the so-called "intel I igentia . " Mr. 
W. H. Ferry, Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, sponsored by the 
Ford Foundation (Santa Barbara, California), recently stated that two-year colleges 
should persuade the legislature to relieve them of the burden of vocational train- 
ing. "Meeting this statutory obligation is delaying the proper development of 
the most exciting of experiments, if it is still to be called an experiment, in 
higher education. It is a distracting, time-consuming, costly and irrelevant 
obligation." "I 'see no reason why the two-year schools should be burdened 
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with an assignment that in the nature of the case it must do inadequately...." 

In his final remarks he stated "....you have far more important concerns than 

12 

readying young men and women for the job market." Mr. Ferry's statements 
should sharply remind us that there are some leaders who do not welcome highly 
technical programs into the curriculum any more or less than trade programs; 
and as any junior college that introduced trade courses into the program found 
out, it had to "combat prejudice from within on the part of some of their own 
members and resistance from without on the part of the university, as well as 
tradition."^ 

What We Shall Interpret: The Basic Facts — Unknown to Most Publics! 

As we make plans for college interpretation to our publics, we shall discover 
endless opportunities to explain the purposes of the college and specifically the 
story of technical education. The basic facts pertaining to junior colleges - 
history, services, programs - are unknown to most publics. What shall we 
interpret? 

FIRST - We explain that the role of technical education, as a major 

curricular element of junior college, is comparatively recent. We can briefly 

narrate to the publics that historically terminal and semi-professional programs 

have been emerging since 1920, and at least two early day leaders with great 

social vision urged acceptance of these programs. Lang insisted that the first 

concern of the junior college, "is with those who will go no further,"^ and 

President Snyder of Los Angeles Junior College established fourteen terminal, 

15 

semi-professional curricula at his institution in 1929. Just this much history 
is news to most groups. We could also cite a few high lights of the vi tal role 
and interesting history of the privately operated Technical Institutes in America. 
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SECOND - We inform local groups that the newly established junior 
colleges are opening their doors as multi-purpose educational institutions; their 
curriculums typically include occupational programs ranging through business, 
trade-technical or technical-institute type offerings with significant differences 
in scope and objectives reflected in the instructional content. This is the 
national direction of the junior college movement. 

THIRP “ We m ake plain that with the diffusion of junior colleges there is 
now a dramatic increase in occupational education at the collegiate level for 
persons seeking to prepare for careers in business, industrial and technical occu 
potions. This reflects an increased national recognition and acknowledgement 

of the importance and academic tespectabi I ity of technology as a vital element 
in higher education. 

FOURTH - We assure groups and individual community leaders that the 
concept of "collegiate" as it applies to all types of junior college education, i 
clearly undergoing change when it is described in terms of developing the po- 
tentialities of each student, and defined as "the object of all college functions 
is the student, and the purpose of both curriculum and instruction is to induce 

change. . .more mature behavior, and intellectual development and personal 

, 16 

competence. This concept of "collegiate" is not universally interpreted nor 
adequately communicated by junior college leaders to the high school principals 
and counselors, parents, civic leaders, union-management representatives, per- 
sonages in business and industry. 

FjfTH - We help the publics understand the effects of technology on 



society and education. 



Technological change creates a direct need for more education and skill 



on the part of all workers — whether in manufacturing, trades, service, busi 



ness 



or government. Technical education is imperative to educating our citizenry tq 

j 

become responsible, productive, and capable of adjusting to evolving technologjy . 

Foi moie titan 70% of the youths in the junior colleges because of changes 
in society, vocational education is their chief means of preparation for employ-' 
ment . By nature of their ability and interests, they need both a sound basic 
education and a technical education to enter the world of work . 

SIXT H - We advise parents that their children must look to college tech- 
nical education not industry - for basic training for employment. 

The in-plant training in some large corporations is a factor in providing 
specialized training. But the 1961 San Fernando Valley Employment Survey 
clearly indicates the junior colleges will continue as major avenues for technical 
training. This survey shows that of a total of 837 firms and including 114,000 
employees surveyed: 95% of all plants had 500 employees or less; 75% of all 
workers were employed in plants with 5,000 or less employees; only 17 companies 
had "staffed" training departments. 

SEVENTH - We "point up" the reassuring statistics and general fact that 
there is a genuine need for the skilled and technical workers in the future. 

This has been well stated by President Dubridge, " . . . .More skilled artisans, 
technicians and mechanics, more skilled operators of complex machines and 
equipment will be needed. Most of all, workers will be required with versatile 
skills who can swing from one type of skilled task to another as the nature of 
manufacturing processes changes, or as new types of industries arise and as old 
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ones decl ine . " ^ 

All of these facts regarding the necessity for technical education at the 
junior college level are factual and imposing, There are many more that could 
be identified. The various lay groups of our communities are deserving of better 
communication of these facts and interpretations. 

Admittedly, local interpretation would be insufficient to the task, if ther^ 
were no national, state or regional "back-up." However, we are assured of 
continued effective interpretation of the role of technical education in the 
junior college curriculum at the national level that comes from the activities 
of the American Association of Junior Colleges and its leadership, provided by 
Edmund J. Gleazer who calls for "a new kind of college — standing between 
the high school and the university — offering broad programs of experience in 

value in and of themselves, neither post-high school as such or pre-college as 
such . " 



Who is Responsible for Interpretation? 

The primary objective for staff members at all levels in the institution must 
be interpretation of the technical program. Of all those groups to whom it must 
be interpreted, none is more important than the board of trustees. The board is 
an immediate and key group of lay officials who must be thoroughly educated to 



the role of technical education. The board not only controls the purse strings 
essential to the further development of occupational education, but its members 
are invariably active in economic, civic and political relationships; their under- 
standing and belief in the programs, once attained, provide one of the most 
effective communication avenues to community-wide groups and leaders. 
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The president, the director or dean for technical education, should be 
authorized to present at regular board meetings technical education progress 
reports: curriculum, building improvements, faculty or student achievements, 
campus developments. Such positive information reports will help the trustees 
learn to appreciate the worth, importance, dynamics and the community accep - 
tance of the role of technical education. 

The college administration should not attempt to solicit general community 
interest in the programs of occupational education without first exploiting this 
close-by opportunity for interpreting the program to the trustees. 

Too few faculty members participate in interpreting the college to the 
citizenry. There is needed far more interest, activity and concern on the part 
of the faculty to cooperate with administrators and help inform community publics 
of the vital role of technical education and varied services of the institution. 

The deans or directors for technical education have many opportunities to 
interpret the program, for they cannot succeed as "four-wall administrators." 

They must participate widely in community affairs that touch on the socio-economic 
developments in the community that affect technical education; they must inform 
and explain the technical program as they rub shoulders with leaders active in 
shaping and determining community developments. 

The departmental chairmen or coordinators for technical curricula can con- 
tribute to community understanding through personal qualities. They must radiate 
strong belief in the values of occupational education and inspire others to support 
these programs; they must be recognized as persons of integrity by the essential 
cooperating elements of the community, such as, labor unions, trade or 
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management associations, technical societies, employers, equipment dealers and 
manufacturers, and local governmental bureaus. They above all, become persqn 
to person interpreters for technical education. They must face the truth that 
occupational education "although now an important part of public education, 
srill needs those with a pioneering spirit who are willing to render service beypnd 
the ordinary call of duty." 

Administrative responsibility for "interpreting" the institution and its role 
in technical education is only one side of the coin of communications. Beyonfl 
this the administration is responsible for organizing a well-rounded program of 
public relations involving united efforts of administration, faculty and students. 

No one segment of the institution can accomplish this task — not excepting the 
president who personally devotes appreciable amounts of his time to this program. 
Ideally, everyone gets into the public relations act. 

It is certain that the administration must gain college*wide cooperation 
as it fosters techniques, plans public relations methods and publicity devices to 
enable the college program to be conducted in as professional a manner as 
possible. When the college program of public relations becomes sizable, it 
then becomes necessary to provide some budget and manpower with professional 
competence. The budgets of the college or the associated student body must 
ultimately provide staff public relations specialists or journalists to be employed 
and give direction and the needed "professionalism" to the program. 

Improving the Image through Public Relations 

What must junior college administrators do to identify and improve the 
image of the occupational program? First of all, administrators must be convinced 
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that the value, prestige and recognition for these curricula can be predictive!/ 
bettered when there is an effective public relations program. Second, the ad-' 
mi nistrator could start by an evaluation of the public relations effort of his 
own college to determine if there exists a well-planned and systematical ly 
organized public relations program that practices: 

(1) professional articulation with "feeder" secondary schools? 

(2) participation in authoritative community occupational surveys? 

(3) util ization of advisory committees to the maximum extent? 

(4) thorough development of curricula so that we are widely endorsed 
by industry? 

(5) reputable student guidance and admission standards consistent with 

the requirements of the program? j 

(6) careful selection of guidance and instructional-staff personnel that 
are "respected?" 

(7) job placement procedures for the best interest of student and 
community? 

(8) continuous self-evaluation of training efficiency and follow-up 
studies utilizing employer and student opinion questionnaires? 

(9) essential contacts with local chapters of recognized technical 
societies? 

(10) good relations with non-industrial publics in our communities — 
service clubs, P.T.A., governmental bureaus, state employment 
office, among others? 

(11) assignment of administrators and supervisors of occupational programs 
to specific areas of responsibility in school-industry relations? 
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There are many public information practices and public relations devices 
or media that an enterprising administration and a creative faculty might consider 
as they jointly plan for exploiting the college's occupational programs. The 
principal ingredient to the successful program is administrative-faculty cooperation. 
A few of the acceptable devices are: 

v 

(1) Initiate institutes or workshops for high school principals, counselors, 
and chairmen, so they become more alert to occupational reality 
and opportunities. 

(2) Print and distribute colorful training information brochures to all 
junior and senior high school counselors' offices in the area. 

(3) Arrange visitations of secondary school groups to industry or to 
fairs and to conventions. 

(4) Encourage business leaders and others to grant industrial scholarships 
for deserving technical students. 

(5) Administrative representatives attend meetings of technical societies. 

(6) Hold an industrial fair for the high school counselors and students. 

(7) Promote a local ten-day period, career information center for parents 
and students supported by business and industry. 

(8) Encourage the development of an Industry-Education Council for 
establishing a clearing house for cooperative) school supports. 

(9) Develop achievement recognition programs for high school students. 
Summary 



It is well recognized that this discussion has considered only a few of the 
many aspects of administration for technical education. Throughout the paper an 
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attempt has been made to imply that the technical educator is far more than 
an executive. He must be an inspired leader who is capable of "selling" the 
program to the community while "buying" cooperation within his own organization 

As administrators look ahead and gear up junior college organizational 
purposes, communications and willingness of their faculty to. serve the activities 
required, they m;<jht be impressed with vision and wisdom of Edmund Gleazer, i 
Jr., who in making a speech on the topic, "The Golden Age of the Junior 
College," stated: 

"We talk many times about people not having a sense of motivation when 
they get into our great universities and colleges. They are not sure v/hat they 
want to do. I don't blame them for this. The World and the economy is be- 
coming more complex all the time. We should get those people into a kind of 
situation where they can give their attention not only to book- learning but where 
they can learn something about working with their hands. They are not making 
a life-long commitment. But they can make an entry into a respectable job. 

They begin to get a sense of motion and movement and with this sense of move- 
ment, hopefully, eventually, there comes not only motivation for learning but 
there comes a sense of direction. We are long past the time in this country 
when one prepared oneself for life; then it was all over. Now, one starts the 
educational process and gets into a job, but he must have educational resources 
available to him.. 

In this country we've got to make it possible in every community to have 
a great educational resource-center so that people can be prepared for job-entry. 
When they come up against a new opportunity, a new position offered, something 
else they want to do now, or a problem, then they have the opportunity easily 
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| ^ke advantage of whatever educational resource would be necessary to movp 

! 

I along with this opportunity.” 
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REACTIONS, RECOMMENDATIONS AND RESEARCH PROPOSALS 

for 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

Vernon L. Hendrix 

Associate Professor, College of Education 
University of Minnesota 

Although the following comments deal with a variety of subjects, organ- 
ization appeared to be the one central theme which pervaded the discussion. 

The internal organization of colleges or sub-units within colleges is the most 
dominant aspect of this theme. 

It was agreed that any organizational structure should achieve, or make 
possible, two primary outcomes. First, technical education must be equal with 
other identificable facets of the college program. Although the reality of this 
problem is recognized by everyone connected with technical education in com- 
munity colleges, the existence of a few exemplary institutions indicates that 
equality can be achieved. Second, the technical education program must be 
integrated as thoroughly as possible with the rest of the college. This has 
obvious implications for curriculum planning and staff utilization. Also, inte- 
gration and equality are related. In general, where one is found to exist, the 
other is likely to occur. Any attempt to maximize one must, however, take the 
other into consideration. For example, some of the most obvious techniques for 
achieving equality can levitate against the achievement of integration. 

President Wilber's discussion of administrative structure and organization 
elicited the above mentioned reaction. The more traditional concept of organi- 



zation results, quite often, in separate technical or occupational areas within 
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a college. Even if these separate areas are administratively directed by persons 



of intended equal status, equality is not likely to result since such a bifurcation 
of the college makes the integration of programs and staff quite unlikely. Eve 



though a few institutions can be pointed out as examples of the success of such 
organization, the overwhelming accumulation of evidence would seem to indicqte 
that an obviously direct approach to the achievement of equality cannot be ex*- 
pected to fully achieve equality, unless provision is also made for integration. 

Another traditional approach results in occupational programs being placed 
at a lower level in the organization than other parts of the college program. 

For example, the administrator in charge of technical and/or vocational educa^ 



tion might be an assistant dean or director under the supervision of a dean of 
instruction., Such structures obviously imply a degree of inequality. Although 
no deliberate attempt at integration occurs from this organization. Thus, smaller 
units are involved and integration is more likely to occur among smaller groups 
than larger groups. 

Nevertheless, evidence does not support the chances for success of this 
type of organization. It has often been said that any organization will work 
if you have the right people and that no organization will work if you have 
the wrong people. In reality, it is not, of course, this simple. The "right" 
organization (or the wrong one) can have some effect on the people within the 
organization. Those familiar with community college staff and organizational 
structures are probably more aware of the opposite type of reaction in which 
the characteristics of people, particularly faculty members, influence the or- 
ganizational structure. In general, it can be said that this interaction between 
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organizational structures and the characteristics of staff members must be taken 
into consideration . 

It was also recognized that the "ideal" organization for a college cannot , 
be determined by strictly internal considerations. For example, state govern- 
mental regulations may determine certain aspects of the college organization or' 
set certain restrictions. In many states the methods by which federal funds for 
occupational programs are disbursed dictate certain aspects of the college organr- 
ization, or require the presence of certain identifiable positions, or require that 
persons holding certain positions have certain characteristics. These requirements 
and restrictions are often completely unrelated to the tasks colleges are attempting 
to achieve . 

In preceding chapters the problem of "image" was treated and in fact 
pervades this entire publication. The image of technical education, as seen by 
various publics (faculty, students, parents, employers), is primarily the responsi- 
bility of the college administration. Anyone can quickly recognize that this is 
one instance in which responsibility and authority are not matched. A college 
administrator obviously has the primary responsibility for image (The "buck" has 
to stop somewhere.) but no amount of authority can "dictate" image. The image 
which society has of its members, especially those individual characteristics per- 
taining to occupation and types of training, seem rather immutable. Within a 
smaller context, such as an individual college, the problem is not as impossible 
as it seems to be in the larger context. The utilization of advisory committees, 
public relations techniques, and in fact the entire college staff, has some bearing 
on the image of the college. 




This entire area of consideration is riddled with problems and dilemmas. 

If an advisory committee is to serve this function as well as provide expert 
advice for curriculum, placement, staffing, etc., some conflict of interest is 
likely to develop. The type of advisory committee members to be selected 
obviously depends upon the relative emphasis within these two potentially con- 
flicting areas. If it is desirable for faculty members to assist in various ways 
with the image-building public relations procedures, how may they do this 
without detracting from the quality of the educational program? The selection 
of faculty members, especially in the technical areas, and the "job assignment" 
for them, is greatly complicated if they are expected to function in both areas, 
Recommendations 

Concerning administrative structure and organization, many of the recom- 
mendations were proposed as ways to achieve equality for technical programs 
and to promote greater integration of technical programs and staff with other 
programs in the college. In general, these recommendations reflected a desire 
to break away from "traditional" structures (i.e., traditional patterns in junior 
colleges, other institutions of higher education, secondary schools, business or 
public administration,, etc.) and develop organizational structures relevant to 
the jobs community colleges are to achieve, the unique characteristics of the 
institutions, their staff members, and relationships with communities, other 
institutions, etc. A willingness to experiment and objectively evaluate the 
results of the experimentation was strongly urged. 

Two organizational structures were proposed as potentially profitable 
departures from the two general traditional patterns discussed in the previous 
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section. Both of these proposed organizational structures are outgrowths of 
the more traditional patterns, but each attempts, in different ways, to minimize 
the disadvantages and maximize the advantages of the two general traditional 
patterns. Greater equality and integration are likely outcomes. 

The first of these proposed patterns is related to the bifurcated structure 
discussed by President Wilber. The college would be divided into two areas, 
each administered by a second line administrator directly responsible to the 
chief campus administrator. These two administrators might be called Dean of 
General Studies and Dean of Occupational Studies. The third level within 
the organizational structure would be comprised of divisions, primarily identi- 
fiable as belonging to the general studies area (Science and Mathematics, 
Humanities, Social Sciences, etc.) or the occupational studies area (Electronic 
Technologies, Engineering Technologies, Health Sciences, etc.) Thus far the 
structure is similar to the bifurcated structure discussed earlier, but the unique 
element of this proposed pattern would be the absence of singular line relation- 
ships between divisions and the deans. For example, the Health Sciences divi- 
sion would not be singularly responsible to the Dean of Occupational Studies, 
but would be responsible to both deans. Similarly, the Social Science division 
would not be responsible to just the Dean of General Studies, but to the Dean 
of Occupational Studies as well . In effect, this would force the two deans 
to operate as a team and would avoid the "segregation" that is likely to occur 
in the completely bifurcated structure. This structure is related to one proposed 
by Blocker, Plummer and Richardson. 

This structure would have obvious advantages and disadvantages. Equality 



is implied since the two odministrotors would be at the same level in the 
structure, By breaking down the singular line relationships, integration would 
be promoted. For example, if the Engineering Technology division felt that it 
required a particular type of mathematics course for one of its programs, the 
division administrator and appropriate faculty members could go directly to the 
Dean of General Studies and the division and/or department responsible for 
mathematics instruction. The difficulties of staff members having responsibilities 
m both areas would be alleviated. An example might be mathematics instructors 
who would have loads consisting of regular college algebra and special math- 
ematics courses required by technical programs. 

This proposed structure seemingly violates one of the "laws" of admini- 
stration: that any one person should have one and only one superior to whom 

he is responsible. This "law" was classified by many of the delegates as a trad- 
ition to be questioned. It was generally observed that traditions should not be 
followed simply because they are traditions, but that the choice should be de- 
termined by the effectiveness with which the desired outcomes are achieved. 

It was recognized, however, thot in order to avoid potential personnel difficul- 
ties, the functions for which deans and divisional administrators are responsible 
would require a high degree of specificity. The functions of the Occupational 
Studies Deaq, division adminstrator, and individual faculty members, as they 
pertain to technical programs, would have to be clearly defined and delineated 
from the functions that the same division administrator and faculty members 
might have in common with the General Studies Dean. In effect, each division 
administrator would have only one boss for one particular function. 
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A second pattern of organization depaits entirely from the general versus 
occupational, transfer versus terminal, liberal arts versus technical, etc., type 
of bifurcation. In this proposed organization, the divisions would not be iden- 
tifiable as either general or occupational. They would be responsible to only 
one administrator, perhaps a Dean of Instruction. 

i 

This organizational pattern departs from the traditional structure with one 
instructional administrator, in that there are not separate divisions identifiable 
as either technical or occupational. Instead, the faculty members in the tech- 
nical fields would be "integrated" as departments in appropriate divisions. For 
example, programs in health technology fields might logically constitute depart- 
ments in the Life Sciences division. Programs in electronics might be repre- 
sented as departments in the Physical Sciences division. 

Several advantages are obvious. The likelihood of "segregation" and 
unequal treatment of technical programs and faculty is greatly decreased. 

Greater integration is implied. This structure almost guarantees greater com- 
munication among staff members, especially as these communications pertain to 
task areas. The extent to which this integration occurs physically, in terms 

of offices, physical plant layout, etc., would obviously relate to its effective- 
ness. 

Any inequality would almost have to be at a personal level with this 
type of structure. In effect, the "separateness" of technical programs should 
cease to exist. This type of structure obviously places responsibility at a lower 
level and creates greater demands and responsibilities at lower levels in the 
organization. Likewise, this requires greater skill at definition, delegation 
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ond supervision ot the upper levels of the orgonizotion . 



Keseorc h hos shown (hot faculty members, particularly in the academic 



a eas, tend to hove equal or greater allegiance to their disciplinary areas thai 



to their institutional affiliation. Informal communications and organizations ol,o 



tend to follow these disciplinary directions, due to the more obvious visibility 



of common interests ond concerns. This proposed structure should permit acad- 



emicians and "occupational ists" to share and develop broader common concerns 



The mitral establishment of such a pattern will undoubtedly be accompanied by 



a certain amount of discomfort, tension, misunderstanding, etc., since people 



would be placed in close contact with "different" types of persons than they 



have associated with in the past 



Concerning extra-college influences upon the college, most of the recom- 



mendations indicated that greater autonomy for community colleges was nec- 



essary . By various means it was suggested that the federal government should 



recognize the differences between technical education in community junior 



colleges and related programs in other types of institutions. This recognition 



should be made evident in forthcoming legislation ond regulations. 



There was general consensus that some central authority at the state level 



should represent community junior colleges on equal ground with other segments 



Of higher education and public education. A separate state board for junior 



colleges was proposed. The continued necessity for local boards, however, was 



emphasized. It was recognized that if community junior colleges are to remain 



community institutions, a viable means for local control and liaison must be 



maintained. It was also recognized that community junior colleges, whether 
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represented by separate state boards or not, must be at least as politically 
independent as other segments of the educational establishment, and must be 
free of domination from other segments, particularly higher education. In 
general, it was felt that the most effective locus for efforts in this area would 
be at the federal level, perhaps through the American Association of Junior 1 
Col leges . 

In contrast, most of the recommendations relating to public relations, 
advisory committees, and community liaison activities implied more localized 
endeavors. The desirability of national advertising campaigns to develop a 
desired public image for community junior colleges was discussed, but it was 
recognized that such activities would eventually depend upon local efforts if 
they are to succeed. Although these recommendations took many specific forms, 
they had in common the desirability of increased interaction by individuals from 
the college faculty with individuals from the community, business, industry, etc. 
College personnel should participate actively in community endeavors related to 
their program areas. For example, it was suggested that faculty members might 
be involved in "work internships" in the community. An electronics instructor 
might spend a summer working in a local electronics firm rather than teaching 
summer session or taking advanced courses in a local university. For smaller 
colleges, without fully developed summer programs, such plans have obvious 
implications for faculty compensation. 

Similarly, community personnel with expertise in appropriate areas can be 
brought to the campus for conferences, work sessions, as instructors, etc . Ad- 
visory committee members can be utilized to promote the "image" of technical 
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education in general. In many instances, such persons can have greater impact 
upon segments of the public than persons officially associated with the educa- 
tional enterprise. 

Greater interaction with the community could result in a wider variety 
of off-campus experiences for students. Increased educational benefit could 
be derived from programs such as the work-study program if more interaction 
and planning were done jointly by educators and appropriate community person- 
nel . 

In general, it was felt that the public relations activities should make 
greater use of advisory committee members and all of the college staff (not 
just public relations persons, administrators, etc.) and that increased person- 
to-person interaction is likely to be more immediately effective than activities 
conducted through local news media. An expansion of public media activities, 
especially at the national or regional level, was urged, however. 

Research Proposals 

Many of these proposals, especially those related to the previously 
identified problem areas, are of a basic nature, as opposed to applied or 
institutional research, and due to their interrelationships could best be placed 
within the framework of a more comprehensive project rather than being studied 
separately . The most obvious of these comprehensive projects relates to the 
problems of organization and structure. It was not proposed that the "best" or- 
ganizational structure be found, but that criteria be developed by which any 
individual institution might select its own "best" structure, taking into considera- 
tion its objectives, limitations, community environment, etc. This comprehensive 
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research project might consist of the following coordinated sub-projects. The 
sub-projects imply a chronological ordering but many of the projects could 
proceed simultaneously and certain phases of the projects would by necessity 
have to overlap if a coordinated and tightly structured research design is to 
result . 

The objectives of technical education, as well as other aspects of the 
college program, must be more specifically defined. Ways must be developed 
by which the achievement of these objectives can be measured. This project 
should not only be concerned with the definition and measurement of relevant 
areas of student achievement, job performance, etc., but should be concerned 
also with large scale institutional measures. For example, in terms of the 
student population which the college serves, to what extent is human capital 
increased? This requires an examination of the problem which has long plagued 
economists but to which they have recently addressed themselves with much 
interest: What are the economic returns to differing education investments? 

In institutional terms this would involve a determination of the relative value 
to be placed on successful students in different programs as well as drop-outs, 
academic failures that cannot be "persuaded" to take appropriate programs, etc. 

Research efforts should be directed toward the identification and classifi- 
cation of various organizational structures existing in community junior colleges. 
The common and unique features of various organizations should be made evident. 
These should include present as well as proposed organizations/ and yet to be 
developed experimental organizations. These studies should involve formal and 
informal structures, communications, extra-college determinants, multi-campus 
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structures, cs well as single campus institutions, etc. The extent to which 
organizational characteristics and the characteristics of individuals interact 
should be more accurately assessed. Such studies would of necessity deal with th 
entire institution and thus are related to topics discussed in other chapters. 

Given more accurate assessment of the achievement of educational pro- 
grams, particularly technical programs, and more empirical examination of 
organizational structures in community junior colleges, additional studies shoulcj 
be undertaken to see how these two areas are related. The effects of various 
organizational patterns and characteristics of an institution upon its students anpl 
its contribution to the community should be assessed. This study would of 
necessity involve an intensive examination of college-community interaction, 
liaison and communications between the college and community elements, analysis 
and prediction and projection of community needs (particularly occupational neeids) 
This area of study is obviously related to techniques and studies in other areas 

I 

such as public relations, advertising, sales management, media research, and 
motivational research. It is exceedingly frustrating when the manufacturer of 
dog food can predict with some accuracy the results of actions he might take 
whereas a community college can develop a technical program in an area of 
obvious need and have "unexpected" difficulty in obtaining students. 

One of the most emphasized research areas pertained to faculty attitudes. 
This can be considered a separate study but obviously is related to the previously 
mentioned sub-project concerned with administrative structure and organization . 

The nature of this research area can perhaps be best described in terms of 
specific questions. These questions involve primarily positive and negative 
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attitudes held by faculty members toward faculty, students and program content 
in occupational areas, particularly technical areas. How and when are faculty; 
attitudes formed? Are there steps which might be taken in the education and 1 
selection of faculty members which might result in more positive attitudes and 
fewer negative attitudes? What things can be done to change faculty attitude^ 
after they are employed in comprehensive community colleges? This proposed 
research area does not imply that the identification and classification of atti- 
tudes as positive and negative is to be taken for granted. For example, it is 
not the role of the administration to define what is to be regarded as positive 
and negative. Rather, the processes which result in the formation and change 
of attitudes toward characteristics of comprehensive community junior colleges 
by those operating in such institutions is the primary concern. 

These research "proposals" are, of course, far from specific . Much addi- 
tional work would need to be undertaken by trained researchers and practitioners 
before researchable questions could be developed. In fact, much of the needed 
"research" work appears to be concerned with the identification of techniques 
which might make these problem areas more researchable. Due to the structure 
of the conference, which functioned much as a "sluice box" for the many prob- 
lems and ideas that were generated, the importance and urgency of these prob- 
lems can be assumed with safety. 
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CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION IN TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Norman C. Harris 
Professor of Technical Education 
The University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

If the junior college belongs to any era, it is to the span of the next 
three decades. The past has seen the infancy of the junior college; the present 
views its growth with surprise, and perhaps even a little alarm in some quarter*; 
and the future's vision is as yet unknown as we look toward the 21st century. 
The next thirty years will be years of innovation on the one hand and matura- 
tion on the other; years of stress and strain, of potential and promise, of 
fruition and fulfillment. , 

What will these years be like? What new scientific discoveries, what 
new societal forces, what new economic drives, what new cultural patterns will 
emerge and shape this nation and its institutions? Some consideration of these 
questions is germane to the inquiry we are making at this conference into the 
directions which junior college technical education should be taking. At the 
outset, let us look briefly at what the future may bring. 

Thinking about the future has become such an integral part of science, 
engineering, economics, and government, that nearly a billion dollars per year 
is currently being expended on what amounts to expert crystal ball gazing by 
professional "futurists" in the U.S. Well known "think companies" like the 
Rand Corporation, Tempo (Technical Management Planning Organization), 
Resources for the Future, and Stanford Research Institute are utilizing the best 
scientific and philosophical minds of the nation in the fascinating art of 
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forecasting the future. Here are some of the images the/ see in the crystal 
ball for the year 2000 A.D. 

People 

In spite of the pill/ the U. S. population will have risen to 330 mi!lion f 
a net increase of about 75 percent over today's 195,000,000. Nine out of 
ten Americans w i I ' live in cities or their suburbs. Unskilled jobs wi II have 
virtually disappeared, and today's mechanization and automation will bear aboift 
the same resemblance to the automation and cybernation of 2000 A.D. as the 
Model-T Ford does to the 1966 Lincoln. People will still "work", but the work 

I 

will be less manual, more cognitive; less muscular, and more cerebral . One's 
brow may sweat, but not to earn bread; one's muscles may ache, but from play 
not work . There may not be enough work to go around, and one of Tempo's 
"futurists", John Fisher, has remarked that, "by 1984, man will spend the first 

third of his life getting an education, only the second third working, and the 

final third enjoying the fruits of his labor Moonlighting will become as 

socially unacceptable as bigamy."^ 

Food 

"Think men" at Stanford Research Institute conceive of automated kitchens 
in which the housewife will "program" a week's menu on tape, stack all the 
food in selected storage spaces, set the programmed clock for the hour meals 
are desired on given days, and then just round up the family at the proper 
time. Rand experts have been giving increased attention to food production 
problems versus overpopulation, and it is their considered opinion that the 
gloomy predictions of impending world-wide famine are il -founded. With 
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intensive cultivation of ocean "farms" — herds of fish and millions of watery 

acres of protein-rich kelp and related water plants--the world's food supply 

could easily be tripled, in the face of a possible doubling of the population 

from the present 3 billion to 6 billion by the turn of the century. Not only 

will sea farming be exploited, but far more intensive agricultural use of land 

areas can be made. If all the world's arable land were farmed as intensively 

as the Japanese and the Dutch farm their small plots, food production on land 

9 

could be increased five-fold, according to Oxford agronomist Colin Clark. 
Transportation 

You still won't be able to find a place to park in the year 2000 and 
freeway congestion may not be a thing of the past, but great advances will be 
made in rapid transit. Underground and overhead highways will multiply. Rail 
traffic will probably make a comeback in the next decade, with monorail equip- 
ment for short runs, and 150 mile-per-hour trains on conventional tracks for 
longer runs. New high speed (supersonic) passenger aircraft are already being 
tested, and huge planes carrying 1000 or more passengers will span continents 
and oceans with fares much reduced under present-day rates. By the year 
2000, ballistic rockets may whisk passengers from New York to Rio in 30 
minutes. Improved versions of helicopters will shuttle passengers from rail 
stations to airports to space ports and from the inner city to suburban stations. 
Even the far-out thinkers discount the idea of scheduled trips for the lunar vaca 
tioner, but there is a good measure of agreement that the moon will have a 
permanent space-port, and that men will have landed on both Venus and Mars 
by the time the New Year's horns blare to herald the 21st century. 
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Health and Longevity 

Nonagenarians will be a common sight by the year 2000, and the bibli- j 

cal life span of three score and ten may have been advanced to four-score. 

Bacterial and virus diseases will have come under a considerable measure of : 

control. Cardiovascular disease will be susceptible to vastly improved methods 
of treatment, and many medical researchers feel that the enigma of cancel will 
have been solved before the middle '90's. Workers in the field of genetics 
are confident that DNA research will be sufficiently advanced that, in the j 

I 

words of Hudson Hoagland, executive director of the Worcester Foundation for 
Experimental Biology, "man will become the only animal that can direct his 
own evolution . j 

Man Versus Man j 

- j 

If these and other equally dramatic changes come to pass in the next three ! 

decades, where will man find his place with other men? Does each new man 
on earth diminish perceptibly the individuality of other men? As man is no 
longer driven to fight the wilderness, or to ease out his living by toil; as j 

disease and poverty come to be feared less, what will replace these drives and ] 

j 

fears? If indeed, man comes to control his own destiny and even his own evo 
lution, what wil be the moral character of his response? If, in truth, to 
paraphrase Shakespeare, the uses of adversity are sweet, what happens to man 
when most adversities are removed? Does man himself then become the only 
adversary? 

To these questions the futurists have few answers. The world's religions, 
at diverse times and places, have seemed to offer some guidelines, but the 
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codes have been almost as different as the religions themselves. You and I 
live in an age and work in a profession in which there is growing acceptance 
of the thesis that education may be the referee in the confrontation of man 
versus man. This hypothesis (and it is an hypothesis) is being tested today on 
every college campus in the nation, and it will be even more rigorously tested 
in the years ahead. You may well find the answer in the next decade. The 
junior college movement, in the words of Edmund Gleazer, "is where the 
action is," and the next thirty years will determine whether the junior college 
action will have a significant impact on the great issues of our time. 

If education, and specifically junior college education, is to leach this 
level of rising expectations, we as junior college educators have a sizable 
task ahead of us. Happily, not all of the job is the responsibility of the 
junior college, and even the segment which is the junior college task is further 
subdivided as we consider our specific tasks in technical education. Let me 
emphasize, however, that in terms of numbers of youth to be served, ours is an 
educational challenge of tremendous magnitude since the educational programs 
we are considering here are consistent with the abilities and interest of at 
least fifty percent of high school graduates. 

The central focus of this paper is intended to be on curriculum and in- 
struction in junior college occupational education. To sharpen the focus, let 

2 

us begin with the following definitions: 

I . Occupational Education refers to any and all education and 
training offered by junior colleges aimed at preparation for 
employment, as distinguished from curriculums in the liberal 
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arts, the fine arts, or the humanities. "Occupational education" 

covers professional, semi-professional, technical and skilled-level I 

I 

i 

curriculums for all fields, (eg., agriculture, business, industry, 
health, home economics, public service) of employment. 
Semi-professional Education is represented by formal curriculums 
leading to the associate degree and designed to prepare the student 
for employment in career fields recognized as nearly professional 
in status. Some examples: engineering technician, medical fech 



nician, architectural draftsman, business data programmer, and 



associate degree registered nurse. Semi-professional workers usually 
work in close cooperation with and perhaps under the direct $uper<- 
vision of a professional person. 

Technical Education is a term which is just beginning to acquire 
meaning in this country. There is no unanimously accepted de- 
finition of the term. For the purposes of this paper, however, 
technical education — 

a) . Is organized into two-year curriculums at the college level 

b) Emphasizes work in the field of science and mathematics, 
and frequently, but not always, is related to industry and 
engineering. 

c) Gives much attention to technical knowledge and general 
education, but also stresses practice and skill in the use 
of tools and instruments. 

d) Leads to competence in one of the technical occupations, 



and usually to the granting of an associate degree. 
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e) Includes a core of general education courses (English, 
humanistic-social studies, liberal arts) up to perhaps 
one-fourth of the total credit hours. , 

In the light of these definitions, the discussion to follow will not be < 

limited to techn ical education alone as above defined but will range across 

♦ 

almost the entire spectrum of occupational education, the professional occupa- 
tions only, being excluded. 

Curriculum Development 

Prior to initiating occupational education curriculums or courses, two 
essential steps are necessary: (1) determining need and (2) determining 

capability . 

Steps in Determining Need: Local needs of employers can best be assessed 

by making a comprehensive occupational survey, followed up by "spot" 
surveys as needed to explore specific areas in depth. Techniques for 
such surveys are already well known, and no purpose would be served 
by detailing them here. However, a few guidelines are worthy of 
emphasis. 

I. Such surveys should have a carefully developed research design 
and should be staffed by professionals who understand the methods 
to be pursued and the pitfalls to be avoided. 

2 . Advisory committees of informed lay citizens should be a 
part of every such survey. Such committees should be com- 
prised of persons at several levels of responsibility — not 
just vice presidents, owners, and managers. 

> 

o 
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3. The requirements for employees, in entry jobs should be de- 
termined, and the specific knowledge and skills required 
should be ascertained. 

4. A definite attempt should be made to find out the level of 



general education, or the common I 
success and promotion on the job. 



earnings, required for 



5. Not only must potential jobs be identified, but the numbers 

of qualified students interested in specific educational programs 
must be accurately estimated. 

Regional needs: con usually be determined from studies already made by 
other agencies such as chambers of commerce, planning commission, interstate 
compacts, state employment agencies, and employers' associations, chain banks, 

I 

and similar groups. 

i 

National needs: are readily identifiable from the publications and reports 
of the U. S. Department of Labor, the National Science Foundation, the Nat- 
ional Institutes of Health, the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, associations of 

manufacturers, the President's Manpower Reports, the U. S. Office of Education 
and similar agencies. 

Determining Capability: If there are unfilled manpower needs and a sufficient 
level of student demand, the test of capability should be applied. Capability 

has two essential features-staff and facilities-and both of these can perhaps 
be melded info one— fiscal capability. 

Occupational education programs of high quality require a sound financial 
base. Per-student annual operating costs run from $800 to $1600 annually, as 
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whom never return to participate in bettering the community 
which gave them their start. Such communities are engaged in 
the peculiar enterprise of investing in an export product for which 
they receive little return. In contrast, a high percentage of 
occupational program graduates settle down in their local com- 
munity and participate effectively in its growth and development. 

2. Although occupational education programs do cost more than academ 
programs, it should be noted that after two years the graduates of 
these programs move into the economic life of the community and 
start producing wealth; while the "transfer" graduate has two, 
three, or even more years of further education ahead of him, 
most of it also at public expense, before he becomes productive 
in some other place. 

Capability, then, implies availability of funds and facilities; and availability 
of qualified faculty. There is never an ample supply of either commodity and 
consequently priorities must be established and goals set, which are consistent 
with the ability to realize them in given time periods. Junior colleges would 
do well to heed the following maxim: Welcome diversity within the context of 

quality, but avoid proliferation at the expense of quality. 

Cooperative Faculty Planning: A college arcomplishes its educational 

goals through its faculty. Planning and teaching are not separate functions — 
they go hand in hand. The role of administration is not solely to plan, but 
to encourage and assist faculty in planning. Within this philosophical frame- 
work, many junior colleges have continuing curriculum committees whose 
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compared to a $500 to $750 unit cost for academic or transfer programs. 
Capital investment requirements for some occupational programs are enough 
to shake the resolve of the most dedicated of boards of trustees. A few 



examples will suffice for illustration, with the cost of a "standard" classroom 



for academic courses listed first for comparison. 



Standard classroom with tablet arm chairs $ 25,00p 

Mechanical technology lab, completely equipped; 80,000 to 150, 00Q 

Dental assistant lab, with 10 stations 75, 00p 

Electronics lab for advanced work; 20 stations 125,00) 



Suite of five rooms and labs, completely equipped 
for business education 



200,006 



Data programming and computer lab (equipment 
purchase basis) 



250,000 



Many board members and not a few faculty will demur when faced with costs 



like these. When funds are short of the amount necessary to meet a comprehen-- 



sive educational program there will always be those who wili say, "Why spend 



these huge sums of money for occupation-bound students, when we really don't 



have enough money for the 'good' students?" The liberal arts mystique almost 



takes the form of an arm band for many persons on and off junior college faculties 



They wear it with such smug pride that it appears they must have forgotten two 



very essential factors: 



1 . The single-purpose, academic-liberal arts oriented junior college 



serves the needs of only about one-third of the high school grad- 



uates of the community. And what does it do for them? For one 



thing, it prepares them to leave town. It acts as a one-way valve 



through which flows a stream of bright and able youth, most of 



■Mittil 






membership includes the deans, division chairmen, the guidance director, and 
a half-dozen or more members at large elected by the faculty. Such a com- 
mittee does not merely approve courses; it initiates, plans, and approves 
curriculums. Within broad policies established by the board of trustees, it 
helps plan and establish priorities for curriculum development. 

Integration of Curriculums: Two overriding principles should govern 

curriculum development for junior college occupational education: 

1 . "Job training, " per se, is not the purp", >f associate degree 
programs. The more important of the two words "occupational 
education" is "education" . 

2. A junior college campus ought not to have two separate colleges 
under the same roof, with two separate student bodies and two 
separate faculties. A comprehensive junior college takes students 
where they are and prepares them for their next goal in life — be 
it matriculation at the state university, or caring for the sick in 
the general hospital. All students on the campus are college 
students, and curriculum planning should reflect this philosophy. 

All occupational education curriculums should present a carefully 
balanced "mix" of general and liberal arts education, theory and 
technical support courses, and specialized skill courses. The 
place of each of these in a total curriculum is a subject to which 
we now turn . 

Curriculum Content--Generai Education and the Core Concept 

The controversy between the academicians and the vocational ists has been 
long, acrimonious, and nearly always fruitless. These hoary protagonists remind 
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me of the elephant and the whale who fell into an argument over which one 
possessed the greater strength . They never could settle it since the whale 
wouldn't come out on land and the elephant wouldn't go in the water . Is 
there a parallel here in the case of the history teacher who never darkens the 
door of the electronics lab, and the shop teacher who wouldn't be caught deacj 
at a concert? 

Time does not permit me to enter the lists, but I would like to suggest 
two premises on which we might agree . 

1 . The "liberal arts" as envisioned by Cicero — the studies for free aqd 
leisured man — may have been proper educational fare when only 
the free man had the leisure to think, plan, lead, and govern; 
and when the other 95 percent worked almost, if not quite, as 
slaves. Today, in America, in a society where all men are free 
and where almost all men work; where those with the greatest 
amount of education work the most, and where the best guarantee 
of leisure is a lack of education; where pastoral pursuits and a 
rigid class society have given way to a highly scientific, techno- 
logical, and industrialized society with great horizontal and 
vertical mobility among classes— the liberal arts curriculum as a 
standard for all higher education leaves much to be desired. 

2. By the opposite token, though we live in a technological society, 
man himself is not a machine. If higher education holds out hope 
for the personality and individuality of man, and I think it does, 
then all educational programs must incorporate some degree of 
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confiontat ion between students and the ideas men have produced and 



nurtured through the centuries. Contemplation, I am convinced, 
is good for everybody-- it should not be an exercise reserved for 



the elite few. I suppose it would be difficult to prove that a 



given amount of general education or liberal arts content in a 



two-year occupational education curriculum can produce any 



stipulated amount of insight into the problems of man and society, 



but if we have any faith in democracy as Adlai Stevenson defines 
it . . . f "an irrevocable and final dedication to the dignity of man,' 



an experience in general education would seem to be worth the 



gamble for all junior college students. 



Let me therefore present some suggestions for the incorporation of a core 



of general or liberal arts education into curriculums of occupational education 



at the associate degree level. The following chart, although it suffers from 



the necessity to simplify a complex problem, will help to illustrate the concept 



being proposed . 



Student Selection 



A careful review of the proposed flow of students as indicated in the 



chart reveals two basic directions in which pre-counseled students may proceed. 



Fully qualified students may enter immediately into general education and basic 



core subjects. Those students with deficiencies move into a one semester develop* 
mental program. It is thus obvious that the "open door" college has many 



"closed door" curriculums. Granted that testing, interviewing and evaluation 



of past academic performance do not add up to an exact science of prediction, 
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it is nevertheless indefensible to allow students to enroll in any curriculum or 
course which suits their fancy. Every college will have to set the end-product 
standards it will require for completion of its courses and curriculums. To a 
certain extent, these end-product standards will determine entry standards into 
courses and curriculums, since there are obviously limits to what can be ac- 
complished in a two-year program. 

Despite the gradual improvement of standardized tests, the best single 
predictor of college performance is still high school grades. Most certainly, 
however, high school standing should not be used as a sole criterion. Several 
measures for prediction are always better than one, and a philosophy of flexi- 
bility should govern the student selection process. With respect to standardized 
tests, several have been used long enough and widely enough to be of con- 
siderable value in prediction, when used in conjunction with other measures. 

The School and College Aptitude Test (SCAT) gives a "verbal" and a 
"quantitative" score, and has national norms for college freshmen. The CEEB- 
SAT test, now given by nearly all high schools in the nation, also can be re- 
lated to national norms. For technology programs the Iowa Tests of Educational 
Development , particularly ITED-2, General Background in the Natural Sciences; 
and I TED-4, Ability to do Quantitat ive Thinking, are reasonably good predictors 
of junior college performance. High school rank in class, combined with ITED-4 
and the SCAT battery, have been used with considerable success for several years 
by the Los Angeles Junior College District in the selection of students for pro- 
grams in engineering technology.^ 

Substitution of a suitable standardized test in the life sciences for the ITED-4 
in the foregoing arrangement would result in a satisfactory basis for selecting 
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students for the health technologies. A similar variation obtained by using a 
secretarial aptitude test is used by some junior colleges for placing students 
in various business education curriculums and courses. 

There is a wide range, or difference in difficulty level, however, in 
junior college occupational programs. This range is so great that a junior 
college which claims to be "open door" will have to provide two or more 
levels of occupational education programs — some curriculums at the semi- 
professional or technical level, some at the skilled level, and perhaps some at 
the semi-skilled level. Let me illustrate with a reference to programs for 
technicians related to engineering and industry. 

Many junior colleges commit a grave error as they plan technician cur- 
riculums. In their determination to be "academically respectable" (whatever 
that means) they plan programs only for engineering technicians, pitching them 
at a level of rigor which differs hardly at all from that of lower division engi 
neering programs. Recently I was asked in as a consultant to help a junior 
college in the Middle West evaluate its technician program, which, in the 
words of the dean, "was dying on the vine*" The program had been in opera 
tion for about seven years. Investigation revealed that the college possessed 
excellent facilities for technical education and a faculty of unusually high 
quality. The community was one in which the industrial and business complex 
needed many newly-graduated technicians each year. Technician enrollments 
in the regular-day program had reached a peak of about 90 freshmen and 35 
sophomores in the third year and had declined steadily since then to a point 
where this past September only 38 freshmen and 18 sophomores were enrolled. 



Suggested Core Curriculum Plan 
Community College Associate Degree 
Occupational Education Program 
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There were a number of issues related to the program's decline and impending 
demise, but the central core of the problem was the unreasonable rigor of the 
curriculum. The courses were actually pitched at an engineering level, not 
a technician level . Many courses required in the technician curriculum were 
the same courses as those taught for the transfer engineering students. Analytic 
geometry and calculus, general chemistry, and engineering physics were required 
in the first semester of the freshman year. Now there may be some localities 
where students who have the capacity to become graduate engineers will, for 
some reason or other, decide on a two-year degree and technician status, 
but that particular community is not one of them. I suspect that there are 
very few such communities. Technician jobs are, after all, middle-level jobs, 
and students of middle-level abilities should be able to succeed in technical 
courses. When they cannot, something is wrong and the error isn't with the 
students . 

To be sure, engineering technician curriculums must include, at the 
sophomore level, applied calculus and certain other intermediate mathematics 
courses; and courses in physics, chemistry, mechanics, and electronics whose 
rigor approaches that of engineering courses; but students of middle-level abilities 
have to be brought up to these courses gradually, after a freshman year devoted 
to solid groundwork in technical-level mathematics and technical physics. The 
scope and sequence of these basic courses must be carefully planned, and prefer- 
ably they should be taught by instructors with an engineering or applications 
approach, rather than by instructors possessed by "chemistry is chemistry" 
syndrome . 
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Arid most important, community colleges should provide two different 
levels of curriculums in the technologies, ranging from the engineering tech- 
nologies across the spectrum to the industrial or highly shilled technologies, 
in order to accomodate the needs of business and industry and also the abilities 
and interests of students of middle-level academic potential . Exactly the same 
line of reasoning applies to business fields, the health technologies, and to 
curriculums in public service. 

Occupational Programs and Secondary School Education: Many of the most 

troublesome problems for junior colleges begin in the high school. Secondary 
school curriculum planners seem unaware of the middle manpower spectrum and 
of the growing role of two-year colleges which offer programs of education and 
training for these jobs. Typically, high schools offer three tracks — college 
preparatory, vocational and general. The sad truth is that the "general" track 
prepares for nothing but graduation, the vocational track claims only ten to 
twenty percent of the student body and does not really prepare them very well 
for today's jobs, and the college preparatory track ordinarily succeeds in getting 
less than half of its graduates prepared for entry into baccalaureate degree 
granting institutions. A critical need in today's high schools is the introduction 
of a fourth track — a junior college prep track, if you will — to prepare perhaps 
one-half of all high school students for entry into occupational education programs 
in junior colleges, technical institutes, business colleges, and similar institutions. 

A small start has been made on "pre-technical " programs in selected 
California high schools, in cooperation with a technical institute in San Francisco, ^ 
and there is a beginning ripple of interest in some Michigan high schools, as an 
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outgrowth of a research report recently completed at the University of Michigap. 
The next five years should see a rapid growth of this kind of curriculum devel- 
opment in secondary schools, not only for technician programs, but for business, 
health, and other fields os well. However, it will take the leadership and 

persistence of technical educators and junior college administrators to move 
these projects. 

"Bo lance" In The Occupational Education Program 

For some years now, since Sputnik I courses across the heavens and caught 
us with our technology down, the technician has been the man of the hour. 

I 

(Here I am using the word "technician" in the restricted sense-engineering and 
industry related). It is no accident that junior colleges, during the decade just 
past, have concentrated on the development of educational programs to prepare 
technicians for industry and engineering research. The demand has been greatest 
in this field, salaries for the graduates have been good, and the status image of 
the "sport collar" worker engaged in space research, or seated at a computer 
console, has been attractive. Studies and reports by such prestigious agencies 
as the National Science Foundation, the Engineering Manpower Council, and the 
Executive Office of the President have at one and the same time revealed need, 
and "promoted" new training programs. The National Defense Education Act of 
1958 and the Vocational Education Act of 1963 both stipulated a national interest 
in technician training. But, after over ten years of continually expanding effort 
on the part of community colleges, technical institutes and university extension 
centers, the "technician gap" is still estimated to be nearly 35,000 per year 9 
just for technicians in industry and engineering related fields. Consequently, 
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there is still a pressing need for the esfabl ishment of new engineering and 
industrial technology programs and for recruiting more qualified persons to 
enroll in existing programs. 

However, other actors in the junior college educational drama are be- 
ginning to claim a share of the center stage. Business education actually enro|ls 
more non-transfer students in junior colleges than any other field. In spite of 
growing automation of the business office, never has the demand been greater 
than it is today for well-qualified secretaries. Although bookkeeping as we 
used to know it is a declining field of employment; accounting, particularly 

. j 

machine accounting, and business data programming are rapidly growing fields. 
Business management, as a field for two-year college graduates is also an ex- 
panding area of employment. Included under this generic heading are jobs in 
sales, purchasing, advertising, credit and collections, store management, and 
inventory control . 

The "hottest item" in the junior college educational inventory today is 
the health technology field. Plagued by a shortage of doctors and nurses for 
over a decade, the health manpower situation is now being exacerbated by the 
advent of Medicare and other "Great Society" programs. Needed by the 
thousands are more registered and practical nurses; medical lab technicians; 

X-ray and electrocardiogram technicians; and technicians to support medical 
research. Although smaller numbers are involved, the need is nonethelets 
critical for dental technicians, histologic technicians, inhalation therapists, 
and psychiatric technicians. 

These are the job titles by which we know these workers today, and 






training programs for these jobs are fairly well stipulated by state laws and 
by national and regional associations. However, junior colleges in curric- 
ulum planning must be alert to changes which may be imminent in many of 
the paramedical fields. Automation will have its impact here, especially if 
severe manpower shortages continue. The new "intensive medical care" con- 
cept in hospital wards, and the new instrumented and automated pathology 
laboratories such as the experimental one at John Hopkins, may be forecasting 
the winds of change in the paramedical field. The AMA-approved program 
for certified laboratory assistants is another innovation which suggests that we 
have to re-asses curriculum planning each year. Another occupational field 
deserves careful study and prompt action by junior colleges. Jobs in the public 
service are being up-graded to the point where two years of college may soon 
be the desired educational level . Law enforcement, fire protection service, 
conservation, social work, and even teaching, are all fields where associate 
degree graduates may soon find many semi-professional and technical-level jobs 
awaiting them . 

Finally, the whole realm of the service industries (eg./ restaurant and 
hotel management,^ tourism, auto and appliance repair) is just beginning to 
realize the economic advantages of junior-college-trained employees, and 
junior colleges should be planning now to initiate and expand programs to 
train for jobs in these and other service industries. More glamorous jobs get 
all the publicity, but it is doubtful that there is any group of employers in 
greater need of well-trained employees today than the auto service garage 
owners of America. Junior colleges can, and many do, offer quality automotive 
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service occupational programs. 

The challenge to the junior college then, is one of diversity and balance. 
AM colleges cannot serve all fields, to be sure, but sensitivity to real needs, 
and imaginative planning, perhaps on a regional basis, will enable the junior 
colleges of America to serve the manpower needs of the nation in a way they 
have never been served before . 

Teaching and Learning — Faculty Recruitment 

To the extent that we can stimulate learning by good teaching, we shoulfJ 
be congratulated; but to the extent that we can get learning to take place 
without teaching, we should be truly commended. Reference will be made 
later to the critical shortage of qualified teachers for junior college occupational 
programs. There just are not, and will not be, in the foreseeable future, enough 
good teachers to staff our programs if we persist in the traditional methods of 
teaching and learning. 

Where is the magic in a class size of thirty? Is wisdom diminished as 
the number of listeners increases? Is the impact of an idea lessened in inverse 
ratio to the size of the class? Common sense answers "No" to these questions 
and so do the results of much recent research . It would appear that there are 
only some kinds of class situations in which small class size is imperative. These 
might be: 

1 . Classes or laboratories where the instructor must engage in some 
tutorial activities, helping individual students. 

2. Classes where the development of speaking ability or the partici- 
pation level of the individual student is of primary consideration. 
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3. Classes where the instructor must demonstrate a skill, and then 
supervise while students practice the skill. 

Other kinds of classes, those in which facts, ideas, and theories are to be 
presented, can be taught in much larger groups if provision is made for follow- 
up seminars, and outside-of-class learning by means of multi-media devices or 
educational technology. Probably the most inefficient class size in colleges 
today is the range from 30 to 60, and it is this range which is most commonly 
encountered. Such classes are too large for seminar work, and much too small 
to evoke the kind of high quality presentation we like to think all junior college 
instructors will give. In my opinion, the practice of meeting five sections of 
30 students each, and giving the same lecture five times in the same week is 
a gold-plated guarantee of intellectual stagnation of the professor. 

Every community college should have a 'learning forum , an especially 
fitted-out lecture hall with every known device of educational technology, 
staff by audio-visual technicians, TV technicians, graphic arts technicians, 
and other teacher aides, in which 200 to 400 students could come together for 
the basic lecture, which the teacher gives only once, after thorough planning 
and rehearsal with his staff of aides. Depending on the subject matter of the 
course, provision should be made for small-group seminars, quiz section, skull 
sessions and the like, led by professional staff or perhaps by technical aides, 
and for an expanded program of learning outside the classroom with the use of 
films, autotutors, models, tapes, and of course books and the more conventional 
"library" materials. These materials should be readily available at several 
levels of rigor, and they must be easily accessible, perhaps in a facility where 
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the atmosphere is not so "icy" as it so often seems to be in college libraries. 

If we are right in assuming that good teachers will be in short supply 
in the years ahead, should we not be scratching our heads to find ways to 
allow the good teachers to come in contact with more students. I think students 
can learn more in large groups from a good teacher than they can in a tutorial 
from a poor teacher. We have been too concerned with getting enough teachers 
to fill our "standard" classrooms, and not concerned enough with modifying our 
spaces and providing modern equipment so that our great teachers can reach 
more students. Wisdom is a scarce commodity. I do not think we can afford 
the luxury of entrapping it in a 26 x 30 foot room with only thirty students. 

There are implications here for campus planning, three of which are 
suggested: j 

1 . Provide very vew "standard" classrooms. Instead, plan for one or 
more learning forums, several specialized lecture halls, many 
small seminar rooms, and of course the necessary laboratories and 
shops . 

2. Realize that a library should be far more than a book collection, 
and plan it accordingly. Its concept should be one of availability 
of instructional materials, not one of custody and protection, 

3. Provide not just one, but several "learning laboratories," strategical! 
located in the several major buildings on campus, where students 
can come and go at will, using teaching machines, tape recorders, 
films, closed circuit television, recordings, and other aids to 
learning. These centers should be staffed at all times by competent 
technicians . 
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Recruitment and Training of Faculty: A "technician gap" of 35,000 

graduates per year was mentioned in a preceding section as applicable to 
engirieei ing-artd industry-related jobs alone. Shortages in other fields are not 
as wel I -documented but estimates I have pulled together from a variety of 
sources indicate a paramedical occupations gap of at least 20,000 two-year 
graduates per year; a business occupations gap of 25,000; a public service 
occupations gap of 15,000; and a service industries gap of 25,000. These all 
total up to 120,000 new workers per year for the foreseeable future. Let us 
assume that junior colleges and technical institutes would set themselves the 
goal of providing just half of these graduates, or 60,000 per year more than 
we are now producing. Since attrition rates dictate nearly twice as many 
enrolled freshmen as the number who will complete associate degree programs 
two years later, there is an indicated need for 120,000 new enrollees per year 
(over and above present enrollments) for the foreseeable future. Translated 
into teaching faculty at a student-to-teacher ratio of 20:1, the immediate need 
for new faculty can be set at 6,000 qualified instructors — some in mathematics, 
science, and supporting technical courses; some for general education courses; 
and perhaps 4,000 for specialized occupational courses. If, by some Herculean 
effort, the initial 6,000 could be recruited in the next two years, the ensuing 
annual demand, to provide for further growth in enrollments for retirements, 
deaths, and resignations for other causes, might settle down to a rate of about 
1,000 new teachers per year for the period 1968-1975. It is emphasized that 



these projections are for staffing technical-vocational programs only. 

Where will these teachers be trained? This is the single most critical 
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challenge facing the community college movement as a whole. The American 
Association of Junior Colleges, with the aid of substantial foundation support, 
is turning its attention to the problem. A number of universities and state 
colleges are belatedly recognizing a responsibility for junior college teacher 
training. But the inertia of tradition is difficult to overcome. Somehow most 
teacher training institutions subscribe to the notion that training elementary and 
secondary teachers is their regular business and has first call on the general 
budget; and that training community college teachers is an "extra" job, which 
can only be attempted if "extra" money is available from grants or supplemental 
appropriations. Our task, and it will not be easy, is to re-orient schools of 
education and teacher education institutions so that the preparation of junior 
college teachers will become a recognized responsibility with a fair share of 
staff time and general budget allocation. Joint ventures between schools of 
education on the one hand; and schools and departments of engineering, business 
administration, nursing, medicine, and dentistry on the other, will have to be 
initiated. And the colleges of letters and science with their departments of 
physics, chemistry, mathematics, and the liberal arts fields will also have to 
be cultivated, so that a flow of qualified graduate students from these fields 
can be encouraged to enter community college teaching. 

The kind of program now being started at the Midwest Technical Education 
Center, with its cooperating universities, may set the pattern for a nation- 
wide solution to the problem of junior college faculty shortages. 

One further factor must be mentioned, and that is the necessity to establish 
conditions of faculty service in a manner which will not discriminate against 
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instructors in occupational fields. The typical degree-and-col lege-credit- 
based salary schedules will have to be modified to recognize other qualifi- 
cations which contribute to professional teaching. Faculty rank plans and 
paths to promotion will also have to be adjusted so that teachers whose per- 
formance merits it can move on up through the professional and salary ranks , 
without regard to degrees and/or college credits. And, provision will have 
to be made to "hire in" at rank and salary levels commensurate with the 
attainment and reputation for excellence of those persons entering teaching 
from other fields of endeavor. These changes will not be easily brought about, 
largely because of resistance from the academic "types" on college faculties; 
but until we do make significant progress on these matters we shall remain in 
the ridiculous position of trying to recruit experienced engineers for the engi- 
neering technology faculty at salaries which are the going rate for new grad- 
uates of two-year technician programs. 

Continuing Education for the Associate- Degree Graduate 

With increasing frequency these days, the community college graduate, 
after working for a time, thinks of continuing his education. His employer 
may suggest it, better job opportunities which require further college work 
may beckon, or, having proved his scholastic ability by attaining the associate 
degree, the individual may now desire further education with the baccalaureate 
degree as the eventual goal in mind. 

At present, upward mobility from a two-year occupational education pro- 
gram into a four-year baccalaureate degree program is not easy — in most states 
at any rate. Some states, however, are removing the barriers between the 






associate degree and the path on up to the baccalaureate degree. The 
Oklahoma State University, for example, has worked out a plan whereby 
graduates of two-year technician programs can move ahead toward a baccalau- 
reate degree without excess loss of lower division credit. The University of 
Florida has recently announced a similar program leading to a baccalaureate 
degree for teachers of technology subjects. Ferris State College in Michigan 
welcomes junior college graduates of occupational programs and works out a 
degree program for them which minimizes loss of credit. Several states have 
excellent plans for graduates of business education programs who decide to 
enter a teachers college in a business education teacher program. Some 
universities will evaluate junior college courses as to content and rigor and 
make a judgment on an individual basis as to the amount of lower division 
credit which may be allowed for these so-called "non-transfer" courses. Engi- 
neering technology graduates from New York's community college find it rela- 
tively easy to move ahead toward a degree in some of that state's four-year 
institutions. Records kept by New York's community colleges and Ag-Tech 
Institutes over the past ten years indicate that about one out of three graduates 
of two-year engineering technology programs eventually moves on to a bacca- 
laureate degree . 

Many graduates of associate degree nursing programs later wish the paths 
were open for further work and an eventual baccalaureate degree. At present 
they are not open, and in general the same thing could be said of most of the 
paramedical fields. 

Mention was made of continuing education opportunities for two-year 
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business graduates who intend to enter a business teacher education program. 
However, the same kind of opportunity is not open to those who would like 
to continue toward a degree in business administration. 

Other fields in which little or no credit toward a baccalaureate degree 
program is ordinarily given for associate degree occupational education courses 
are: architecture, criminology, forestry, hotel and restaurant management, 
social work, journalism, and of course, the sciences and mathematics. 

No pleas are being made here for any kind of "blanket" acceptance of 
credits from junior college occupational education courses. And most certainly 
I do not recommend sacrificing the kinds of experiences which really prepare 
for middle manpower jobs just for the sake of some (possible) college credits 
toward a baccalaureate degree. All we can hope for here, (and we can work 
for it too) is an increased flexibility on the part of universities and four-year 
colleges along with a willingness to evaluate students and courses on their 
individual merits rather than on a "transfer versus terminal" basis. I doubt 
that a national attack on this problem is feasible at the present time. It 
seems to me to be a matter which can best be solved at the state or regional 
level, by liaison committees working for better understanding between junior 
colleges and four-year colleges. Perhaps the AAJC and/or the Midwest 
Technical Education Center can point the way with some pilot programs in 
junior college — university articulation. The results of such efforts could then 
be disseminated nation-wide with ultimate benefit to junior college programs 
and junior college students everywhere. 
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Conclusion 

Community college education for the 70's and beyond must respond to 
change. It must be re-cast in a form and substance which includes occupa- 
tional education as a major function. All of the following factors must be 
dealt with as we plan anew for the permanency of change: 

1 . The increasing complexity of everyday life in all of its facets 
— cultural, intellectual, and occupational. 

2. The explosion of scientific and technical knowledge, the scope 
of which nearly doubles every decade. 

3. The hard fact that in our society education stands between man 
and his job. 

4. The impact of automation and the flow process industries on men 
and jobs. 

5. The virtual disappearance of unskilled (common labor) jobs, con- 
trasted with a critical manpower shortage in semi-professional and 
technical (middle manpower) fields, and the continually changing 
requirements in the "manpower mix" of a nation facing up to the 
future . 

6. The realization that a "disaster gap" is already opening up be- 
tween those Americans with advanced education and those with 

I ittle education J ^ 

7. Recognition of the fact that much, if not nearly all, of the occu 
pational education of the future will have to be conducted at 
post-high school levels. 
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8. The urgent need in our society for millions of wel I -informed 

and well-trained citizens — people who can both think and do — 
and the gradual disappearance of the former bs-polar society in 
which the well-educated few did all the thinking and the poorly 
educated masses did all the work. 

The needs of the nation dictate the necessity for an explosion in educatiqn 
and training for youth and adults, for all existing occupational classifications 
and for many new ones which we can only see dimly as we try to focus on 

the future . 

The needs of youth and adults are summarized in the new relationship 
between man, education, and work. In a former day five percent of American* 
dealt with ideas, and the other 95 percent worked! Today more than half the 
labor force "works" at jobs whose intellectual content demands education and 
training which can best be offered in colleges. Lack of education is today's 
guarantee of leisure. 

Education is never terminal . Just as change is a permanent fixture of 
our society, so is continuing education the key to contined economic produc- 
tivity in the decades ahead. 

The educational program of the future must seek new directions. Emphasis 
must be put on education and training for middle-level youth and for the slow 
learner, as well as on education for academically superior youth. We cannot 
continue to put three-fourths of our junior college educational effort on the 
needs of one-fourth of the students. Middle-level youth in junior colleges 
outnumber "superior" youth by three to one. It is high time that we stopped 
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neglecting their educational needs--high time that we stopped regarding occu- 
pational education as being somehow not respectable. The needs of average 
students are also the Nation's needs in this era of change. The junior college 
can serve all of its students and the Nation in the decades ahead. It is our 



challenge to see that it serves both well. 
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One of the most rapidly growing units of our educational system is the 
community college. There is growing evidence that preparation for employ- 
ment is, in all sections of the country, recognized as an important responsi- 
bility of the two-year college. In developing technical programs, however, 
adminstrators of community colleges will have to keep in mind certain im- 
portant factors about the changing nature of work in the world of today and 
in the future . 

First, there is the fact that the work world, including the processes of 
production, distribution, finance, and control, are becoming increasingly 
characterized by cognitive functions rather than muscular skills. This is made 
evident in the census statistics which show the lower skill level job declining 
as the white collar jobs increase. The amount of paper work associated with 
even the smallest of enterprises today dictates the need for a minimum command 
of communication and reasoning skill on the part of the lowest employee. 

Another important characteristic of the work environment is the present 
availability of free or leisure time and the possibility of increasing such time 



through a shorter work week . 

A final aspect concerns the individual's responsibility as a citizen. The 
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pressing problems facing America as she is drawn into the position of world 
leadership require on informed citizenry. This is no longer 0 s.a.eman's dream 
nor on educator's cliche. The sharp difference between the Western world of 
the haves and that of the have-nots of the underdeveloped countries and the 
collapse of space separating the two worlds makes imperative the development 
of novel and creative national policies. These by definition will tend to be 
disruptive of old values and practices. Therefore, they can only be success- 
fully implemented with the support of a populace understanding the need for a 
change. Only through a general upgrading of all public education can this be 

attained . 

The above information seems to make it clear that in the long run the 
most desirable characteristics in an employee from the point of view of the 
employer will be a background of general education, a willingness to accept 
continued learning and retraining, and a willingness to accept change and 

mobil ity . 

The question then is more specifically, "What is the place of gene.al 



education in the technical curriculum 



? What are the merits of academic 



versus technically related general education? What is the potential contribution 
of the core approach?" 

tt is most important that general education remain an essential component 
of the Associate Degree curriculum patterns. Job training per_se is not the 
purpose of the degree programs. On the other hand, although business and 
industry would like new employees to have a higher level of general education 
and a concomitant greater potential for accepting responsibility and 
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subsequent promotion, the requirement for an entry job is the ability to do 
something and to do it reasonably well. All college curriculums should include 
a basic core of general education, perhaps amounting to one-fourth or even onp- 
third of the total clock hours of instruction. But to say that the best prepara- 
tion for a job is total immersion in the liberal arts, is pure sophistry. When 
corporation executives list general education requirements and human relations 
factors as being more important than specialized technical and vocational trains 
ing, they are getting the cart before the horse. They are thinking of the 
people they’ve had to fire, rather than the people they want to hire. It may 
well be true that more people lose their jobs or fail to be promoted for reasons 
related to general education and human relations factors than for reasons related 
to lack of technical competence, but those people had to have a salable skill 
to get the job in the first place. 

There are several approaches one might take to general education for 
community college students. One approach is that everybody take the same 
general education courses whether they are technical students or transfer students. 
If, for instance, a student is unable to handle freshman English, they take 
remedial work until they are able to do so. Another approach is that you have 
different levels of courses— one for the technical student and the other for the 
transfer student. Most of the discussants reacted against the latter approach 
and suggested it is better to think in terms of providing different kinds of 
courses to students with different kinds of abilities no matter what kind of 
program they are in. There are slow learners in the area of liberal education 

nd the distinction should be made on individual 



as well as technical education a 
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student differences rather than on the basis of occupational versus libera I . As 
a matter of fact, perhaps occupational students need courses in humanistic 
studies more than the transfer student since the latter will get a good dose of 
the liberal arts when he goes on to the transfer institution. 

The content of the programs presents a continuing problem. How shall 
the curriculum in particular occupational fields and institutions be determined? 
What is the role of the faculty and of the administrators? What role shall 
employers play in the determination of programs to be offered, facilities, 
curriculum, and the like? What is the role of the public and its representa- 
tives? 

The question of the role of advisory committees in the development of 
technical programs evoked the most discussion. Consensus was reached that 
in addition to "V.I.P.'s", advisory committees should include "the plain guys 
who are holding down the jobs for which we train, and holding them down 
rather well." What is needed is to break the concept of interlocking directors 
of good doers who get to be on every committee. It was emphasized that it 
is necessary from the beginning to inform advisory committees that they have a 
limited role. They are not steering committees and do not have the responsi- 
bility for actually planning the details of the curricula. On the other hand, 
they are not merely public relations devices. It might even be advisable to 
change the name of advisory committees to consulting committees to get their 
role in proper perspective. 

The community colleges have an open door approach and yet when students 
arrive they find all sorts of impediments in the way of the open door . For one 
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thing, programs are not available for a great many students. Still another, 
many teachers are not prepared to handle the students with the variety of 
backgrounds. The need for instructors to be occupationally competent presents 
a recurrent problem. Teaching personnel competent to convey the specifics of 
an occupation can often obtain higher salaries working in the occupation than 
in teaching. How are teaching personnel to keep themselves informed of on- 
going changes in their respective fields? 

The importance of in-service programs for teachers who are already on the 
job was stressed as well as the need for teacher preparation programs that wou|d 
prepare teachers of technical subjects in the community college. One sugges- 
tion for keeping teachers up to date is that exchange programs be established 
with industry where industry would send a man to teach for a year while the 
teacher whose place he takes goes to work in industry. 

Various suggestions have been made for the improvement of leadership in 
occupational education. Some have pointed to the need to keep alert for po- 
tential leaders in teaching staffs who can be developed. Others have called 
for a greater awareness of technical education in all undergraduate and graduate 
programs for teachers and educational administrators. Whatever else is needed 
will have to await a full identification of the problem and its exploration by 
the institutions of higher education and their teaching and research staffs. 

At any rate, the overwhelming majority reacting to Harris's presentation 
felt that what was needed was a new look at curriculum development. We 
need creativity in the areas of curriculum development in order to devise pro- 
grams to take care of the great variety of students coming to the community 
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col lege . 

Education should be taking the lead in planning and experimentation . 

We have the responsibility of training our students for tomorrow's jobs, We 
should have full time people star gazing, traveling, conferring, keeping up 
to date and trying to keep a step ahead of industry . We should have more 
programs similar to a program introduced by one of the newer junior colleges 
where they have budgeted some $75,000 this year to have fourteen instructors 
visit other colleges and industries across the nation, so that they may return 
home revitalized and ready to produce according to current needs and with 
the latest of ideas . j 

i 

The community college clearly represents a response to the desire of the j 

j 

American people for more education for its citizens than that provided by the j 
high school . Whatever the original intentions of those who established our i 
junior colleges, they have now become the means of helping to lower social 
and economic barriers. The two-year institutions have become the great 
democratizers of higher education. 

It is recognized that the objectives of junior colleges have changed over 
the years. We do not look upon junior colleges as institutions whose primary 
function is to feed universities. A changing society, a changing industrial 
order, and a changing population necessitated new objectives for junior colleges. 
With these new objectives came new curricula. With the recognition of the 
fact that junior colleges must offer opportunities to others than to those who 
expect to go to universities and professional schools, there has been a rapid 
development in semi-professional curricula. 
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Whether or not the junior colleges have made curricular changes ade- 
quate to meet the demands of a changing world Is a problem that presents 
itself to everyone concerned with the junior college movement. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 . Institutions involved in the education of teachers and administrators have 

a great deal of work before them in the area of curriculum studies. In 
particular they need to carry on a continuing critical review of the rele- 
vance of what is being taught and how it is being taught, together with 
a search for what is not being taught that should be and an experimenta- 
tion with new approaches. There is a need for explorations of the ex- 
tent to which there are common foundations to various fields, which 
would permit programs to be offered in situations where enrollments in 
particular fields are inadequate. There is much room for curriculum 
experimentation with varying proportions of theoretical and applied know- 
ledge in different fields. Finally, experimentation is needed in the 
development of curricula for persons with different backgrounds, ranging 
from programs for the hard-to-educate or -employ to those who have had 
varying types and degrees of employment experience. 

2 . The development of general programs in technology areas, perhaps desig- 

nated as core programs, should be encouraged. These programs should 
expecially permit "sorting" of students. These programs should allow 
the students to explore a variety of areas, test their abilities, see if 
their perceptions of programs are accurate, before final decisions regarding 
programs are made. The development of pre-college summer sessions, 
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possibly involving field experiences, should be encouraged as another 
method of "sorting" the students. 

The idea of the comprehensive community college is going to have to 
grow from a concept to a practical reality. College presidents, deans, 
boards of trustees, and more than a few parents will have to cease 
their efforts to convert the local community college into a prep school 
for the university, and start to organize and administer their institutions 
for the benefit of all youth. 

Community college presidents will have to seek personal involvement ip 
the occupational education program, and boast about it down at the 
Rotary Club luncheon just as enthusiastically as they brag about the 
transfer program . 

Community college technical curricula must be planned at several levels 
of rigor, in order that students from a rather wide range of academic 
abilities may be served. Rigorous engineering technology programs yes, 
but also programs in other technologies, as well as curricula in business 
education, nursing, agriculture, home economics, and the service occu- 
pations . 

Much more use should be made of lay advisory committees in planning 
and operating occupational education programs . 

Attitudes of faculty members will have to undergo great change for the 
individual day-to-day involvement of the faculty in the total educa- 
tional program of the college determines the success or failure of the 



enterprise . 
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8. The terminology of terminal education should be discouraged as much 
as possible and, in fact, students should be encouraged to accept the 
idea that all education is continuing. Students should understand that 
they are preparing for entry occupations and that the community colleges 
will always stand ready to assist them in developing their interests alopg 
cultural lines, general educational lines, and of course, job upgrading 
once they are employed. 

9. Colleges should develop a formal for employment surveys and use college 
staff on summer study activities using the employment surveys. The 
information gathered will insure the kind of planning necessary for goocj 
occupational education programs and also provide employment for college 
faculty . 

10. Regional planning rather than mere local planning should be encouraged. 

A central agency such as the American Association of Junior Colleges 

should develop realistic guidelines for determining time and resource j 

needs necessary for proper curriculum planning and development. 

1 1 , Administrators should do more in providing materials and aids for teachers j 

•j 

of technical subjects. J 

RESEARCH PROPOSALS j 

— 

1. Considerable research related to guidance and counseling seems necessary. J 

We know too little about how young people develop interests in the 
occupations at less than the professional level . Studies showing the 
ways in which aptitudes and capacities develop and differ at various 
age levels — in late puberty, adolescence, and early maturity — might 
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provide better guides to how general or highly differentiated various 
curricula should be. There is need for research into the ways of 
better coordinating guidance with respect to general and occupational 
program choices and with respect to later educational and occupational 
options and needs. 

2. Controlled studies are needed of the extent to which work-study and 
other approaches might in fact be useful in the developmental experi- 
ences of different groups of students, including the able, the average, 
and the hard-to-educate . 

3. On-the-job training needs to be studied with a view to its implications 
for occupational education programs, both in terms of methods and in 
terms of better dovetailing of the training and educational programs. 

4. Careful longitudinal studies are needed involving the selection, devel- 
opment and occupational experience of different groups of students in 
occupational education and other programs. 

5. The problem of what the job demands are for various technician jobs, 
needs careful research and continuing investigation. What needs »e- 
searching are the actual job demands, not what some personnel manager 

says they are . 

6. Research in the problem of status for technical education. 

7. Research to untangle the different requirements for technical education 
instructors as opposed to trade and industrial teachers. 

8. A research project which would look into the merits of a general educa 
tion core which would be offered in a preliminary program for all 
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occupational curricula prior to a final decision on the part of 
students as to which occupational program the/ would pursue. 

Some professional organization should do a study of how many grad- 
uates from technical programs are working in the same field two to 
three years after employment. 

Research the question of "what is a good general education program 
for a technical student?" 

Studies on the problems of curriculum development in the rural or 
small junior colleges and the implications for area vocational school 
approval under the federal vocational act. 

What technical experiences, content or course work should be 
recommended for liberal arts majors seeking the Associate in Arts 
degree? 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Clyde E. Blocker 
President 

Harrisburg Area Community College 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

This paper completes the design of a quadrantal view of technical educa- 
tion in the community college. The three other sides, society, administration, 
and curriculum, hove stressed the external forces which impinge upon students. 
This paper will concentrate primarily upon the student and his internal needs 
as he interacts with his environment. 

Some Theoretical Considerations 

The fundamental referent in most meaningful discussions of higher education 
is the student himself. All too often educators are prone to compartmentalize 
their thinking regarding subject matter, curriculum, guidance and other activities 
of higher education in such a way that there is no meaningful relationship to 
the needs of the individuals being served — students. Admittedly, a discussion 
of specific problems in education must have certain limits, or one would become 
involved in a morass of variables which would be impossible to handle with any 
degree of effectiveness. However, a discussion of guidance or any other edu- 
cational activity must have some functional relationship to the individuals being 
served. When such a relationship ceases to exist, the service may soon become 
limited in value to the college and its students. 

A second primary factor which must always be kept in mind when dis- 
cussing technical education is the changing occupational patterns in the United 
States. As occupational requirements change there must be intra-institutional 
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adjustments reflecting a changing reality in the world of work. Witness the 
diminution of the importance of home economics as a subject matter field and 
as an area of interest to students. Keep in mind also the obsolete practices 
which are so unfortunately widespread in traditional vocational education on 
the secondary level . These areas earned their neglect and rejection by parents 
and students because they were unable or unwilling to adopt to changing con- 
ditions in society . 

If we examine reality through the student's eyes, we can establish a 
base from which we can have a meaningful dialogue regarding the relevance 
and types of guidance services which are necessary if technical education is 
to take its rightful place as an accepted part of higher education. 

What fundamental psychological needs does the student bring with him to 
the campus? During the years of adolescence from twelve to twenty, the in- 
dividual is struggling to become emotionally independent of parents, teachers, 



and other authoritarian figures. His progress is littered with roadblocks, however 
his responses are for the most part positive rather than negative. He is sub- 
jected to the longest period of economic and emotional dependence of any 
group in the world, being required to attend public schools until at least age 
sixteen. The social mores put strong pressure upon him to graduate from high 
school . The non-high school graduate is psychologically incomplete and to a 
large extent rejected by society. He remains economically dependent upon his 
family, either wholly or in part, during the years he is in school. Mrs emo- 



tional responses are limited by tradition, and his range of choice of behavior 
and self-direction is narrowly defined by his family and by society in general . 
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The student's life is further complicated by his need to shift his emo- 
tional relationships from a subordinate-superior context with his parents to peer 
equals with which his emotional relationships are mutual and not dependent. 

This change, which is essentially a healthy shift to an adult heterosexual ad- 
justment, occurs in high school and during the early college years. This shift 
in relationships is an imperative aspect of adult maturity, and those students 
who are unable to readjust themselves to mutually interdependent emotional 
relationships with others are the maladjusted adults of tomorrow. 

During this same period many students are torn by feelings of guilt and 
anxiety resulting ftorn their changing emotional relationships with the i i patents. 
Not all are certain that this is a necessary and acceptable change in behavior 
and feelings, and in many cases their problems are complicated by their parents' 
difficulties in making their own personal adjustments to the aging process. 

The second major psychological drive is the student's need to become 
economically independent. Such as transition is relatively easy in an agrarian 
society, but the gulf between immature dependence and real economic inde- 
pendence in our current society is substantially wider than in former years. 
Consider, for example, that our current institutional arrangements, both in 
education and in industry, exist in part to keep young people out of the labor 
market. There are legal restrictions on their participation in economic activities 
of a productive nature and, far more important, adult and peer group pressures 
which encourage them, in none too subtle a fashion, to continue formal edu- 
cation in their mature years. 

Economic independence requires a substantial personal income. This is the 
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result of the unprecedented increase in the material standard of living in 

I 

United States since World War II, The fact that material possessions costing 
substantial amounts of money are important in American life, despite any pro- 
tests on the part of religious and educational leaders, has not been lost upon 
our youth. They, too, have higher expectations in regard to the possession of 
automobiles, adequate housing, clothing, and expensive entertainment as a 
right rather than a privilege. Such expectations often run contrary to their 
long period of economic dependence in which others make decisions as to 
whether they may have such material possessions or access to expensive leisure- 
time activities . 

A significant number of American college students are emotionally im- 
mature at the time they come to the campus. Many of them leave in the same 
way. Manifestations of their immaturity include the widespread lack of defini- 
tive educational and occupational objectives, and their continued dependence 
upon adults for personal decision making. The mature person is able to respond 
to an objective world, to analyze himself and his environment in a rational way 
and to arrive at and accept the advantages and disadvantages of decisions made 
by himself. Such rationality is dependent upon a high level of personality 
integration. The immature person seeks advice and direction from others. He 
is unable to overcome his emotional dependence and continues to behave in 
response to unmet personality needs. He has not succeeded in making his world 
an orderly and predictable place, nor has he been successful in ordering his 
activities and his relationships with others on an adult level . Many such 
students over-react to their peer group, accepting without question others' 
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perceptions of reality and thereby making decisions for themselves which to the 

2 

impartial observer are obviously unrealistic and unsatisfactory. 

Unfortunate: y, American higher education has been so preoccupied with 
the training of subject matter oriented faculty personnel that it has paid too 
little attention to the education of teachers who are capable of understanding 
and dealing with students' personality needs. The development of programs 
for training guidance personnel has been a partial answer to this persistent 
problem. As we all know, despite our progress in this arena, much is left 
undone on campuses today. 

Present Guidance Practices 

There is no doubt that community colleges fulfill societal needs not met 
by other educational institutions, and one of the most important of these is 
counseling and guidance. It is well to keep in mind, however, that there 
are practical limitations as to the extent to which the community college can 
effectively meet the needs of all students. That is to say, we must always 
keep in mind that students will be with us a relatively short period of their 
total lives. If they make normal academic progress in our programs they will 
spend a total of 18 months on the campus. We should expect neither miracles 
as reflected in changes in attitudes, nor the overnight development of psychologi- 
cal maturity simply because these students are associated with a college campus 
for a semester, two semesters, or two academic years. 

We should also bear in mind that the student brings with him to the campus 
his previous life experiences, which have shaped and molded his personality, 
developed or failed to develop his abilities, and have to a large extent 



determined the level and direction of his motivations. Remember, the family 
had him for eighteen years, the public schools had him for twelve years. I he 
experiences and conditioning which he received during this formative period are 
probably deeper and more long lasting than any experience we can give him 
in a community college. 

Until recently there was very little substantive information about guidance 
practices in community colleges. The study conducted by the National Com- 
mittee for Appraisal and Development of Junior College Student Personnel 
Programs under the direction of Max R. Raines, provided information of inesti- 
mable value to all those concerned with the adequacy of guidance in two-year 
institutions . The findings are particularly significant for technical education. 
Technical education is relatively new, has limited acceptance by educators and 
the lay public, and requires, above all else, a firm base in guidance services 
if it is to serve students adequately. 

Raines concluded that currently guidance programs are far from being 
adequate for the task ahead. He cone uded that three-fourths of the junior 
colleges studied have inadequate programs. Of the 21 basic functions he de- 
fined, he found that only 25 percent of the larger colleges were meeting their 
responsibilities in a satisfactory manner and that a like situation existed in 
smaller junior colleges. Five functions relating to the counseling of students 
were adequately provided in less than one-half of the colleges. 

One of the most serious deficiencies was the lack of up-to-date and 
comprehensive career information. Raines goes on to say: 
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"Almost none of the junior colleges were providing such information 
with any effectiveness. If any effort was made at all, if usually 
consisted of an outdated file of occupational information that was 
seldom used by counselors or students. Those colleges which have 
attempted to do more have found it difficult to identify suitable 
sources of information that can be used effectively in group guid- 
arice or individual counseling sessions. 

Other deficiencies identified in the report included a lack of adequate 

* 

coordination, evaluation, and upgrading of guidance functions and the almost 
total lack of community guidance services. Trained leadership was found to 
be meager in 49 large colleges. Only 18 percent of the deans of students • 
had doctorates in behavioral and social sciences. Forty percent of the pro- 
grams were headed by individuals with less than a master's degree in behavi- 
oral sciences or personnel work. Raines was also critical of the level of 
staffing of guidance programs, estimating that there were 800 full-time trained 
counselors in 719 junior colleges, a ratio of 1,200 students to 1 counselor. 

In sum, his report is convincing evidence that most community colleges have 
not achieved desirable qualitative and quantitative levels of guidance services. 

It may also be observed that community colleges have not escaped the 
dilemma of psychological and functional division into an "academic community" 
and a "guidance community." When one talks to college administrators he 
finds that in many cases there is less than complete unanimity as to the rela- 
tive importance of the functions of the academic faculty and those performed 
by guidance personnel. The matter is complicated further by the schisms which 
exist between technical and semi-professional faculties and a majority of 
teachers of traditional liberal arts and sciences courses. This issue is of major 
importance to the successful implementation of guidance functions for the 



benefit of technical and semi-professional students. If the general image of 
guidance and technical education is to be improved with students/ parents/ the 
lay public/ and the academic community/ respect for this type of training in 
guidance must be developed within these groups. 

i 

An impediment to the acceptance of such innovations in higher education 
rests to a large extent in the academic "in" group/ those who have the cre- 
dentials of an academic discipline and are granted equal status by their faculty 
colleagues. This "in" group constitutes a powerful informal organization on 
many college campuses. Its influence can be seen in the development of 
educational policies/ inimicable to the improvement of guidance services. All 
too often guidance personnel have reacted as an "out" group and have devel- 
oped a competing hierarchy/ having its own esoteric language and its particu- 
lar status symbols . 

Our first problem is the university preparation of professional personnel . 

The education of individuals who will eventually make up the professional 
core of community colleges must more nearly approximate the kinds of responsi- 
bilities which they must assume in this particular kind of institution. First/ let 
us examine the teaching faculty. The primary emphasis upon the training of 
faculty is focused upon a subject discipline. This is all well and good/ in 
that/ we need teachers competent in the material they are to teach in the 
classroom. It should be noted/ however, that most community colleges describe 
the role of the faculty as consisting of teaching, student advising and counseling, 
and committee work. Few graduate programs are specifically designed for the 
preparation of college teachers, and virtually none provide for an adequate 
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grounding in the social and behavioral sciences. Thus, we find teachers join- 
ing college faculties with little or no understanding of the dynamics of human 
behavior and the relationships between educational and vocational choices and 
persona I i ty needs . 

Second, as has been pointed out, Raines found serious deficiencies in, 
the professional training of guidance personnel, as well as serious understaffing 
in most community college guidance departments. Preparation of active per- 
sonnel in this field was deficient both qualitatively and quantitatively. There 
is a recognized body of theoretical and substantive material in the behavioral 
and social sciences which is applicable to professionalized student personnel 
work. As long as institutions lack well qualified personnel to discharge these 
responsibilities, there will be serious short-comings in our attempts to provide 
adequate guidance for technical students. 

Last, administrators responsible for the overall development and direction 
of institutions must also have adequate knowledge and perceptions of the value 
of guidance services in the institutional setting. These individuals will be 
responsible for the distribution of college resources among varbus programs, and 
if they fail to understand the vital importance of counseling and related guid- 
ance services, theie is little hope that the institution can develop a balanced 
program . 

Implementation and Organization of Guidance Services 

Dr. Richard C. Richardson, Jr., has developed a tri-level concept of 
guidance services. Such organization should do much to improve guidance 
services for technical students. 
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The first level of student service is that done by the teaching faculty 
members, and involves faculty advising and the sponsorship of student activities. 
Much, but certainly not all, faculty advising involves educational programming. 
As the staff members most closely in contact with individual students, the im- 
portance of a vigorous faculty advising system, as well as the significance of 
interested faculty sponsors, cannot be overemphasized. 

The second level of student service is that provided by the professional 
counselor. Such counseling is likely to be more intensive and to involve a 

i 

broader range of topics than that provided by the faculty adviser. Examples 
of second level services include problems of vocational choice, the reduction 
of emotional tensions resulting from personal problems, social information, 
psychological testing, and such other areas as may be considered appropriate. 

The third level of student services is that provided by specialists in a 
number of areas who devote substantial portions of their time to the organization 
and supervision of such functions as placement and follow-up, financial aids, 
admissions and record-keeping, pyschological diagnosis and referral, and student 
activities. These services provide support to first and second level personnel, 
thus enabling them to spend a greater percentage of their time in direct contact 

with students. 

Overlaying all three levels of student service must be a pervasive and 
well directed system of referral that ensures the movement of students to the 
appropriate individual who can best provide the services required. It is this 
system of referral that most frequently breaks down in the traditional organiza- 
tional patterns for student services. The tri-level organizational pattern will 
do much to ensure an adequate and effective referral system in which students 
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may take advantage of all available college resources. 

Essential to this concept is assignment of professional counselors to the 
teaching division level as opposed to retaining them in a central pool . While 
this constitutes a novel approach to the use of such individuals, there is much 
to be said for it. The following benefits can result: 

a . The counselor is housed where the students are and where they 
are accustomed to coming for assistance from faculty members. 
Consequently, the stigma frequently associated with visiting the 
"clinical" counseling center is dissapated. 

b. The close interaction between counselors and instructors necessitated 
by the housing arrangements and frequent division contacts improves 
counselor-teacher interaction and leads to a process of mutual 
education whereby the teacher comes to know and respect the 
functions of the counselor while the counselor learns in depth the 
teaching mission and specialization of the division. 

c . The process of referral between the three levels of student service 
is greatly facilitated since there are functional line and staff re- 
lationships between each level . 

d. Central services of the student personnel staff has direct lines of 
communication with the teaching divisions by means of the division 
counselors who may be called in weekly for staff meetings and 
in-service training sessions. 

e. The counselor being more directly on the firing line gains a more 
realistic concept of the function of counseling in the community 
college as opposed to the clinically oriented university counseling 
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center approach , 

f. Division teaching units and counseling staff economically and 

effectively may share clerical staff since the peak loads of one 
seldom correspond with the peak loads of the other. 

The tri-level concept of guidance can be an effective instrumentality in ; 
the implementation of guidance personnel of a comprehensive community collegp 
as illustrated by Norman Harris. ^ 

Educational Responsibilities of the Guidance Service 

The student personnel department must have some formal educational 
responsibilities if it is to serve the needs of technical students, and if it is 
to become an integral part of the academic community. I am suggesting here 
that comprehensive community colleges need a vestibule program which can be 
made available to students wishing a college experience, but who are not qual- 
ified for admission to either technical or transfer programs as they currently 
exist. This vestibule program should be under the direction of the dean of 
students and should have as its objectives: 1) the development of skills in 
general education, 2) the communication of occupational information of specific 
import to students, and 3) introductory courses in which the student can sample 
one or more technical or semi-professional programs. 

This concept is somewhat different than that undergirding most remedial 
or developmental programs now available in community colleges. It envisions 
the development of a teaching-counseling team consisting of appropriately 
trained faculty members and counselors. The student teacher ratio in the pro- 
gram should not exceed 20 to 1, and the ratio of counselors to students should 
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not exceed 50 to 1 , Such a program would make it possible for students to 
learn essential facts about occupations and their education requirements. It 
would give the faculty an opportunity to observe each student during a semester 
or a year, and at the end of this period determine whether or not he should 
be permitted to move into a technical or transfer class schedule. Students whq 
could not successfully master the requirements of the program would still have 

had a meaningful collegiate experience and could be directed toward an occupa- 

i 

tion in the community, the demands of which they could meet without further 
education . 

Recruitment of Students 

Perhaps the most serious problem facing technical education today is the 
difficulty in recruiting qualified students in sufficient numbers to meet the demands 
of industry and to utilize expensive facilities at an appropriate level. Much of 
the emphasis of this volume has been upon the necessity of improving the public 
image of technical education. Frequently, a major share of the responsibility 
for the failure to do so is laid at the feet of guidance personnel. It may be 
important at this point to stress the limitations and the potential contributions 
of guidance services in this area. 

The admissions service along with counseling personnel constitute the first 
external link with high school teaching and counseling personnel. As such, they 
must constantly appraise high school personnel of the technical programs in the 
college, the educational requirements for these programs, and the need for 
trained personnel in business and industry. At present, counseling staff members 
frequently lack the detailed knowledge of the technical programs they represent 
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necessary for successful presentations. It's the old story of having to know 
the product you plan to sell. Further, the complete reliance on counseling 
personnel to do the selling at the high school level is unwise since counselors 
by their very orientation tend to present information without making recommend 
dations. Consequently, their efforts at the secondary level may only reinforce 
existing biases. The assignment of a counselor as a member of the division 
team combined with the judicious use of teaching faculty members as back-up 
personnel for high school visitations should moke recruitment at this level 
increasingly effective. 

The development of effective communication from the college to the 
community with regard to technical programs will continue to be impeded by 
the lack of accurate and comprehensive career information. Raines has recom- 
mended that, "Adequate methods for the analysis, preparation, and distribution 
of career information must be established in conjunction with related agencies 
at the federal, state, and local level." It is apparent that individual com- 
munity colleges have neither the staff nor the resources to maintain comprehen- 
sive libraries of career information. The cost of individual college programs 
of this sort would be prohibitive, in that, such information is rapidly outdated, 
it is difficult to secure, and it requires careful presentation before being made 
available to students. The primary responsibility for adequate occupational 
information should rest with state and federal governments. Such material 
might be developed by governmental agencies and deposited in regional centers, 
from which a large number of colleges could draw information as needed. Pro- 
viding counseling personnel with comprehensive and up-to-date career information 
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would make recruitment from the college vestibule program and from among thosp 
students who have unwisely elected the transfer program far more efficient than it 



is at present . 

Of course, it must be emphasized that the absence of readily available 
career information at the present time is no excuse for guidance staffs to sit 
back and await the implementation of my recommendations at the state and 
federal level . Far better use can be made of existing information through 
seminars, career nights, and other devices designed to increase student aware- 
ness of the importance of occupational choice as well as the breadth of career 



opportunities. There are also many undeveloped sources of information within 
the community that could, if properly utilized, do much to improve the availa- 
bility of recruiting information. Again, however, such information will never 
be properly utilized so long as guidance personnel are permitted to operate 
from a central pool where they are permitted to view themselves as primarily 



concerned with the resolution of personal problems. 



Harris has set forth a most insightful analysis of the overall problem: 



"Recruitment is largely a matter of public information. Parents, 
students, high school and junior high school faculties, potential 
employers, and citizens in general must be made aware of the 
nation's need for middle manpower; of the growing status, attractive 
salaries, and excellent working conditions of jobs at the semi- 
professional level; of the programs and facilities available at the 
local college for occupational education; and of the significant 
occupational trends in the manpower structure which bode nothing 
but ill for the future for the uneducated and untrained. News 
releases, brochures, si ide-filmtape programs, speakers, open houses, 
television programs, realistic pronouncements from business and 
industrial leaders--all these and more must be used, and they 
must be used continuously. Fletcher advertised Castoria for 
forty years before "babies cried for it," and we haven't really 
made that kind of effort yet."' 
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It is only fair to pdint out, however, that the kind of effort Harris calls for 
cannot be left to the sole responsibility of the guidance staff. It must be 
an institution-wide effort coordinated at the highest level and utilizing person-* 
nel within the college for those tasks that they are best suited to accomplish. 

If technical and semi-professional training is to be understood by a broad 
segment of the population, it must have a much more thorough and extended 
interpretation through college staff members. The transfer program is well 
understood by a majority of the population. Technical and semi-professional 
occupations are new on the business and industrial scene. So, too, is the 
training for such occupations. Such interpretation must begin with facts about 
educational requirements, occupational opportunities, and the importance of 
such training to individuals and to society in general. Students require extent 
sive help in understanding the importance of technical preparation, but in ad- 
dition they need help in understanding the appropriateness of courses in social 
sciences and humanities to their total educational experience. Unfortunately, 
many technical students reject non-technical courses as extraneous to their 
needs. Little do they realize the necessity of having skills in written and 
spoken communication, and understanding of the social sciences and the funda- 
mental grounding in mathematics and sciences as general education subjects. 
The Placement Function 

Next to recruitment and selection of students, the topic that is likely 
to be of greatest concern to technical educators is student placement. The 
faintest rumor that the graduates of a given technical program cannot be 
successfully placed in appropriate positions can cause the stoutest heart to 
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quake , At the same time, increasing concern about recruiting practices with 
respect to two-year college graduates is evident. How can technical programs 
achieve the desired stature as long as employers do not recognize the need to 
improve the dignity of current practices wherein students may be subjected to 
pressures to leave school prior to completion of their program on the one hand 
or involved in a procedure that approximates the union hiring hall on the other? 

The placement function should be carefully evaluated and reorganized so 
that it becomes an integral part of technical education programs and guidance 
services. The placement of technical personnel is as vital as the transfer of 
students from two-year to four-year colleges. It is an axiom that if graduates 
of these programs cannot be placed in jobs of higher status and pay than those 
secured by high school graduates, the entire program will suffer from the lack 
of community support and student interest. The placement of students in appropri- 
ate jobs and their consequent successful occupational adjustment is imperative if 
technical education is to serve a significant number of community college; students. 
In this connection we cannot overlook the impoitance of technical and semi- 
professional training as it relates to the upgrading of job skills of adults. 

Placement activities can be important, both for the satisfactory adjustments of 
graduates in business and industry, and for the recruitment of new students. 

The placement function should be a cooperative effort involving technical 
faculty and qualified guidance personnel. It should proceed simultaneously on 
a number of levels which include part-time work experience for students who 
must be partially self-supporting (non-cooperative programs), cooperative educa- 
tion programs in which there is a meaningful functional relationship between 
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the work experience and classroom study, the placement of graduates in full- 
time employment, and the placement of adults who through education have 
acquired skills of a higher level. Placement officers can also perform a 
desirable service by encouraging employers to permit students to complete a 
comprehensive technical curriculum before they are offered full-time employment. 
One of the negative factors in the public image of technical programs is 
that too many students are only half trained before seeking employment. If 
the technical curriculum is educationally sound, the student should be expected 
to complete all the requirements before being classified as a competent spec- 
ialist in the field. 

* 

Guidance and technical education personnel should make a concerted 
effort to develop and operate extensive cooperative work-learn programs for 
their students. Such arrangement would have many advantages: 

1 . Occupational information in relatively abstract form can never 
substitute for direct personal experience on the job. Students 
would have an opportunity to know first hand the kind of 
environment in which they would work after graduation. 

2. Such personal experiences would establish the relevance of 
course work and other college requirements to the occupation. 

3. The placement of college graduates in specific businesses and 
industries would be facilitated. 

4. Employers could be convinced of the worth of community college 
technical training. 
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5. Such an arrangement would facilitate communications between 

the college faculty, guidance personnel, and industrial personnel. 

The business community can be made aware of the importance of technicql 
education through the placement service. Not only should they know of 
available trained manpower, but they should also be kept informed as to the 
specific kinds of occupational training and course patterns required of technical 
students. On-the-job success of technical program graduates will be the best 
advertising for the college and its specialized programs. 

Conclusion 

I have touched briefly upon some problems and some suggestions which 
hopefully would improve the effectiveness of student personnel services in relatipn 
to technical and semi-professional education. I would like to conclude my 
presentation with some specific recommendations which should lead to greater 
understanding of our problems and perhaps to some acceptable solutions. The 
implementation of these recommendations will depend upon federal and state 
governments, universities, community college trustees, administrators, faculty, 
and guidance workers, as well as the American Association of Junior Colleges. 

It is my very strong opinion that we can only find satisfactory solutions to our 
current dilemma if all of these agencies work together in such a way that each 
will contribute its particular resources in cooperation with the others. 

It is recommended that: 

1 . A network of at least 25 to 30 major universities distributed 

geographically over the United States should be encouraged to 
develop training programs for new faculty personnel who will 
fill administrative, teaching and guidance position in public and 
private community colleges. In addition, these centers should 
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provide in-service training programs, os information centers 
and as producers of both theoretical and operational research. 

The American Association of Junior Colleges should expand its 
role as the informal coordinating agency for inter-university and 
university-community college communications and cooperation. 

The Association should also continue its fine work of stimulating 
philanthropic foundation interest in community colleges. 

Federal funds should be made available for fellowships for the 
training of at least 500 guidance specialists each year. 

Recipients of these grants should come from college and high 
school faculties and should complete at least 30 graduate hours 
in social and behavioral sciences and personnel work. 

Universities should organize and conduct high quality in-service 
training programs for community college personnel, such program^ 
to be carried on during each academic year. Community colleges 
should encourage faculty participation by making adjustments in 
personnel assignments and financial subsidation of tuition costs. 

The primary emphasis of such programs should be in social and 
behavioral sciences and, at least in some instances, in student 
personnel work . 

Community colleges should immediately examine their administrative 
organization with a view to improving guidance functions. This 
analysis should include a realistic study of personnel needs, a 
definition of functions to be performed and internal reorganization 
of the institution to insure more effective service to students. 

States having sparse as well as dense populations should assign to 
some community colleges specialized technical and semi-professional 
programs and provide student housing so that a relatively large 
geographic area could be served. Program costs, small numbers of 
students and lack of trained teachers in some technical specialties 
make it apparent that all colleges should not necessarily offer all 
technical programs. 

A federal agency should develop and disseminate comprehensive 
occupational information to community colleges. 

Admissions criteria having nationwide applicability to technical 
programs should be deve’oped and made available to all community 

colleges. 

High school counselors should be sufficiently involved with community 
colleges and their programs that they can help high school students 
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understand and take advantage of education opportunities in 
technical programs. 

Criteria for the evaluation of student personnel programs should 
be developed and applied to such functions in community colleges 
in an attempt to improve service to students. 

A number of community colleges should be selected as demon- 
stration centers in which innovations in guidance and technical 
education could be tested. 
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REACTIONS, RECOMMENDATIONS AND RESEARCH PROPOSALS 

for 

STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Ken August Brunner 
Professor of Higher Education, 

Coordinator of Junior College Programs and Services 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 

Concern about the difficulty of changing ways of doing things was expressed. 
There must be an emphasis on creating a climate which will encourage change, 
new ways of doing things, different approaches to meeting student personnel 
needs. The Vocational Education Act of 1963 provides the framework and 
foundation for creative responses to meeting the occupational needs of the nation, 
the states and the communities. Unfortunately a large number of persons in 
leadership positions at the Federal and state levels who rose to their positions 
because of long experience in vocational education seem unable or unwilling to 
give up methods and techniques forged in the past. As a result, many state plans 
for vocational education not only impede innovative practices, but prohibit them. 

The decentralized counseling program, with the professional counselors 
assigned to teaching divisions, was generally regarded favorably by the dele- 
gates. Decentralization of counseling does not obviate the necessity of retaining 
a core of admission counselors to give general information and advice to incoming 
students concerning their likelihood of success in the several curriculums of the 
community college after a consideration of their preparation, their test scores and 




interests . 
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The present situation of an inadequate number of professionally trained 



student personnel workers seemed to dominate the discussion. As a result, the 
50 to 1 ratio of counselors to students suggested by Dr. Blocker was generally 
considered impractical, even for a remedial or developmental program. One 
discussion group thought similar results might be obtained by use of group 
counseling sessions or exploratory courses. In addition to remedial instruction 



in reading, mathematics and other basic skills appropriate to the needs of the 



students, such sessions or formal courses could include occupational exploration 
and personal exploration, to include attitudes and values. 



There was one report of an attempt to move up students who tested below 



the tenth percentile. Three hundred students were in the sample. They were 



distributed between a control and an experimental group. The control group 



after identification, was treated in the same way as the rest of the student body 



The experimental group, all of whom had to be volunteers, was given special 



attention by the counseling and instructional personnel. The experiment lasted 



for one academic year. The results were disappointing. None of the three 



hundred students returned for a second year at the community college. The only 



difference between the experimental and control groups was the staying power of 



the former. The others dropped out of college early in the year. A tentative 



conclusion was that members of the experimental group, as a result of the 



special attention, came to a firm conclusion that they were unqualified for 



further college study. A limited follow-up study suggested that these low ability 



students were not prepared to accept their own weaknesses. They gave a variety 



of reasons for not returning for the second year of college. Almost all of them 
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indicated that they had planned to return, but something came up which made 
it "impossible" for them to get exactly the right courses at the right time. 
Interestingly, almost without exception these were academic or college transfer 
courses, not the courses in occupational programs. Once they had got through 
the developmental year these low ability students apparently regarded occupatiqnal 
programs as inappropriate for them. They felt they had "beat the rap," had 
gone through purgatory, and no longer had to settle for non-transfer programs. 

This was true even though it would have been possible for many of the students 
to have achieved an associate degree after one more year of successful study i 

I 

in an occupational program, a possibility which did not exist in "transfer" 
programs. On the basis of this experience the counseling staff of the junior 

t 

college involved in the experiment questioned whether a developmental program 
for low ability students really had the capabilities to move students up the 
educational ladder, in either occupational or transfer programs. 

The discussion group, while not prepaied to make a recommendation ques- 
tioned the effectiveness of vestibule programs. True, this may be a way of 
providing a college experience for low ability students, as Dr. Blocker suggested, 
but the question whether taxpayers would long support a program which might 
salvage two or three of a hundred students at high cost with the recommended 
20 to 1 student-teacher and 50 to 1 student-counselor ratios was subject to much 
discussion . 

In summary, reactions to. Dr. Blocker's presentation were favorable. Except 
for a general questioning of the relative merits of his proposed vestibule program, 
only a few cautions were suggested, one or two questions raised about the 



substance of his remarks. 



Recommendations 

In recognition of expressed concern about resistance to change, the del- 
egates agreed on the importance of innovative and open-minded persons being 1 
selected for leadership positions in occupational education. The person respon- 
sible for directing the community college student personnel services program 
should be alert to signs that industry and education are continuing to team up to 
keep young people from obtaining actual work experience, substituting vicarious 
experiences for the real thing. This may appear at first glance to be a matter 
of concern to the student personnel worker who assists students struggling with 
problems of vocational choice. 

The student personnel services staff can be involved in programs of in-service 
education for community college instructors. The majority of instructors need an 
introduction to the junior college student. This kind of introduction can be 
prepared and given by the student personnel services staff for new instructors. 
Refresher programs or information bulletins can be developed to keep the con- 
tinuing faculty members up-to-date about the community college's students. 

Care must be exercised that the student personnel services staff does not 
inadvertently perpetuate false stereotypes of the community college student. 

If the evidence of the college information bank indicates differences between 
the "transfer" and the "occupational-terminal" student, the differences should 
be made clear. So should the similarities. 

Other ways in which the student personnel services staff can be of assis- 
tance to the instructors should be sought out, particularly those which relate 
to the world of work. 
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There should be a sharing of information about changing employment 
conditions among the counseling and teaching personnel. In some cases, the 
instructors of technical subjects will be more sensitive to the changes; in others, 
the counselors. In either situation, information of this kind should regularly be 
fed into the curriculum and the counseling program. 

Informal exchanges lead to mutual respect. This should help break down 
the perception by teaching personnel that the counseling staff are not of the 
"in" group, a perception described by Dr. Blocker. * ! 

Another way of building mutual respect among teachers and counselors is! 

I 

to invite instructors of occupational courses to become counselors. This could j 

be done in stages. First, they might serve on a college guidance committee ! 

I 

Next, they could be encouraged to begin professional preparation for counseling. 

» 

This could begin with nomination to a summer National Defense Institute for 

j 

Guidance Counselors to be followed by a regular appointment to the counseling 
staff. At first, counseling would be a part-time activity, along with continued 
classroom teaching. Hopefully, a number of the teacher-counselors would be 
motivated to continue preparation for full-time professional counseling. 

Regional "Emphasis Technical Education" conferences can provide another 
kind of in-service education program. At these regional conferences a format 
like the one followed in the St. Louis conference could be used effectively. 
Participants should include instructors and student personnel services staff. 

Perhaps some administrators could be invited. The professional stimulation given 
by excellent speakers is important. So is the cross-fertilization that occurs in 
meetings among those who have similar responsibilities and activities. We may 
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not like It, but it is a fact of life that an extremely small percentage of 



community college instructors and counselors gets to national professional meet- 
ings. It should be possible for them to participate in regional meetings modeled 
after this one. It may take more than this, but an experience like it should 
get them started out of the rut of habit and down the road of innovation. 

There are other ways to integrate the counseling function, in addition to 



inviting instructors to become active counselors. The team approach might welj 
be used. Counselors and faculty members could work cooperatively with students 
in several ways: Jointly, they can help the student identify a vocational goal 

that is meaningful and attainable. Together they can plan a program of studies 
leading toward that goal . Instructors can be available to the counselors and 



participate with them in counseling sessions when appropriate. Each, of course, 
must acknowledge his own limitations and be sensitive enough to realize when 
he should step out of the situation, and do it, making proper referrals to others. 

Perhaps some cross-fertilization can begin among counselors. It should not 
be too difficult to set up counselor exchange programs among community colleges in 
different states, even widely separated states. This might be most feasible during 
summer terms. Members of small counseling staffs especially should have oppor- 
tunities to exchange ideas and aims with people who are doing similar work in 
other parts of the country. 



Perhaps a triad of institutions might be induced to cooperate in a somewhat 



different kind of exchange. A university's counselor preparation staff, a com- 



munity college student personnel staff, and the personnel officials of an indus- 



trial establishment could be organized into three-man teams. At first they 
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would have weekly get-acquainted meetings, probably over lunch, getting to 
know one another as individuals and as professional colleagues. Then they 



could bring from their various backgrounds the latest techniques, the newest 



ideas and concepts to share with one another. Hopefully, some of the ideas 



from the university would be helpful to the community college and to industry; 



similarly, some of the ideas from the community college should be helpful to 



industry and to the university; and, those from industry to the university and tfie 
community college. There is no obstacle which should prove insurmountable tp 



keeping the three from moving on to the next logical stage in their relationship: 
exchanging jobs for short periods. In this way they each would become more 



intimately aware of the others' needs than by hearing about them 



Perhaps, after a number of these triads have been in operation, they can 



be brought together with some of the very bright people in "think centers" 



throughout the country. In concert they might decide on ways in which newer 



theories and techniques may be tested, ways which would be more solidly based 



on reality than much current research. 



There was general agreement that articulation with secondary school guid- 



ance programs was important. There is a critical need for high school counselor 



pre-service and in-service training which includes an introduction to the com- 



munity college and occupational experience. Given the present counselor pre- 



paration program, it should be no surprise that high school teachers and coun- 



selors tend to encourage students to seek careers which require a bachelor's or 



higher degree. 



It is recommended that the student personnel staff of community colleges 
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establish or reinforce lines of communication between the community colleges 
and the high schools. Community college staff members should make themselves 
available to assist high schools to conduct more comprehensive follow-up studies 
of their graduates. At the present time the preponderance of these studies deals 
with the number and success of graduates who go to college. More are needed 
on those who do not go to college, Careful analysis of the results of such 
studies should indicate areas which need more emphasis in the high school guid" 
ance program. They should also indicate areas in which the high school counr* 
selors need further training. It is expected that needs for technical programs 
in the community colleges will become evident. This being the case, the 
community college student personnel workers should be able to assist the high 
school guidance counselors in several ways. 

They can identify students who should be capable of succeeding in tech- 
nical curricula of the community college. They can assist curriculum planners 
in the development of high school courses and programs which will more effec- 
tively prepare potential community college occupational students than do the 
present academic or vocational tracks. It should be obvious, but is mentioned 
for emphasis, that this kind of community college-high school cooperation hinges 
on the ability and determination of the community college student personnel 
worker to make the necessary moves. The first one should be the move away 
from his desk and over to the high school guidance offices. 

Together, the high school guidance counselors and the community college 
student personnel workers can provide the stimulus to change counselor prepara- 
tion programs of the universities. Occupational trends and needs, often omitted 
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from such programs, can be brought into them effectively , 

It was recommended that preparation for counseling-teaching activities 
be included in community college teacher preparation programs. Teacher 
training programs of colleges and universities almost completely overlook the. 
kinds of skills and understandings that a prospective teacher needs to develop 
in order to play the role of a teacher-counselor. 

In addition to such regional or area approaches to improving high school-- 
community college-university articulation, a national program is recommended. 
The American Association of Junior Colleges is encouraged to develop a com- 
prehensive program to advise counselor organizations and training centers of 
the needs and requirements of counseling in community colleges. 

Greater liaison between counselor training programs and other departments 
and divisions in the four-year institutions should be encouraged in releases frorT) 
the national offices of AAJC . Universities and training centers which recognize 
the unique requirements for programs designed to prepare community college 
counselors, especially in the occupational areas, should be "rewarded" through 
the availability of funds for scholarships, fellowships, research and development 
programs, and in other ways. This would be a wise investment of funds in 
proven places and it would likely stimulate a wider degree of interest in such 
programs at other institutions. 

Several recommendations pertained to ways in which attitudes might be 
modified . 

Technical education should be given equal billing in community college 
newspapers, in the yearbook, in catalogs and brochures describing the college 
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and in news releases. 

fake advantage of every opportunity to contact parents. Invite them to 
accompany students at admissions interview or special counseling sessions. Fre- 
quently such contact will persuade parents that the student should revise his 
vocational (and educational) goals. They may come to accept the idea that 
enrollment in an occupational curriculum is not resignation to failuie but can 
well prove to be a great opportunity for the student. Fvery possible news 
media, speaking opportunities, mailing lists and other opportunities should be 
used to get information directly into the home. 

It is proposed, further, that emphasis in the community college and in the 
high school counseling for community college should be on the completion of the 
associate degree, rather than on a transfer or occupational program. This would 
be similar to the counseling offered toward admission to four-year colleges where 
the emphasis is on the bachelor's degree rather than upon programs leading to 
jobs as opposed to programs leading to master's and doctor's degrees. 

Certificate programs have not been adequately discussed in terms of appro- 
priate student personnel services. Perhaps the reason is tied to the fact that 
certificate programs are primarily designed to serve adults or the older out-of- 
school youth. Community colleges with experience in certificate programs 
serving the out-of-school youth and adults have found that these people, too, 
need student personnel services. There is a clear need to identify the relative 
importance of the student personnel services needed by this group among the 
variety of services available. 

There should be a roundup of the experiences of community colleges which 
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have already tackled the key student personnel problems with success, These 
can be published and distributed among the membership of the AAJC, possibly 
free on return of a postal card. In addition, stocks should be maintained for 
sale to the general public. Information should also be assembled and distributed 
on attempts to do remedial work . 

Research Proposals 

Develop specific criteria for admission to technical and transfer curricula 
and evaluate these criteria for effectiveness and accuracy in a careful longitudinal 
study extending over, perhaps, ten years. 

Measure the effectiveness of vestibule courses, exploratory courses or 
extended group counseling in improving the selection of appropriate curricula 
• by the undecided or unprepared student. Retention and success in the curriculum 
selected can be used for evidence. 

Develop a study of undecided or uncommitted applicants for admission to 
community colleges. Have a two-faceted orientation course as part of the 
program for the experimental group. Part of it would be oriented towards 
transfer programs and would include visits to the campuses of four-year colleges 
in fact or by moving pictures or other devices, possibly bringing students, 
counselors, housing and financial aids officials from them to the community 
college orientation classes for discussions. The other facet of the orientation 
program — and, it is emphasized, both would be included for all students in the 
experimental program--would be pointed towards several of the technical occupa- 
tions to include visits to appropriate business establishments and laboratories as 
well as the bringing of technicians, their supervisors, and personnel officers 
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into the community college orientation classes for discussions with students, 

Involve sociologists, psychologists, psychometricians, and others in devel.^ 
oping an instrument which can be used to gain more information on the lower 
ability students who do not now succeed (and those who do, to be sure). Test- 
ing and measurement are already being used in these programs, but it is strongly 
believed that tests which are appropriate for the "average" student are inapprq- 
priate for the low ability student. New ones are needed. 

i 

The Midwest Technical Education Center should be able to fund a propospl 
to investigate the acceptance or lack of acceptance by counselors of basing 
counselors in academic divisions . 

An attitudes survey should be developed to determine what various segmepts 
of society think about occupational education. Then this could be synthesized 
and made available to student personnel workers to help them understand how 
they might best work with students considering technical education programs. 

Components of counselor training programs should be evaluated, examined, 
and generally based upon studies of job requirements rather than being based en- 
tirely upon psychological theories. Studies to maximize the congruance between 
community college counselor job skills and activities and counselor training pro- 
grams should be conducted . 

Criteria by which student personnel programs are judged, particularly 
counseling and occupational guidance, should be more rigurously developed. 

This would make the evaluation of such programs more effective and allow research 
in these areas to be more rigorous and defensible. 

Study the use and application of new techniques and tools, such as infor- 
mation processing and retrieval systems, remote consoles, and display devices 
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connected to central data banks, Such tools should permit counselors to 
devote more time to counseling and less to record keeping, folder maintenance' 
and paper shuffling. They should also make it possible to gather, maintain and 
apply to student problems a wider variety and more accurate type of information. 

Study the value of different occupational orientation programs and patte rps. 

Study effective ways to develop a program for transition from the casual 
to the central system of placement service. 

Establish pilot or demonstration centers in community colleges which can 
assist high school counselors through institutes, seminars, and work-study progrqms 
to understand more fully the role of the community colleges, the opportunities 
available to high school youth through the colleges, and to understand and 
become more experienced in the occupational opportunities and needs of business 



and industry . 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
and 

THE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION: 

CONFERENCE IMPLICATIONS 

David Bushnell 
Director, Division of Adult 
and Vocational Research 
U . S . Office of Education 
Washington, D . C . 

It is evident from the many excellent comments made during these last 
two days that we stand poised to unleash the largest remaining untapped natural 
resource — human potential . A number of the speakers have observed that there 
is a new relationship emerging between man, education, and work. In earlier 
days, 5 percent of the work force dealt with ideas and the other 95 percent did 
the hard work . Today, more than half the labor force work at jobs whose 
intellectual content requires some specialized or advanced level of education. 
As greater economic resources become available, those from deprived back- 
grounds will no longer be relegated to unskilled jobs. Self-realization and 
economic rewards will be distributed among a broad cross-section of the popu- 
lation. The prospect of better jobs for a large segment of the working popula- 
tion is within our grasp. Funds are starting to flow, both from the foundations 
and from the Federal Government, to support equal educational opportunities. 
Now we must develop the wit, trample the opposition, erect the needed struc- 
tures, plan the curriculum, recruit and train the teachers, and open up our 
doors. Most of my attention today will be devoted to how we can operationalize 
and bring to bear the resources available to accomplish these ends . 
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Ed Gleazer has already dramatized the low prestige value of technical 
education. He catalogued quite well the popular view that a college degree is 
the thing to shoot for . This was dramatized to me not too long ago when I con- 
ducted a study of journeyman electricians who were in need of being updated in 
their field. The problem was how to get them enrolled in an adult education 
program and how to keep them there long enough to benefit from the training. 

In the process of trying to determine what would be an appropriate way of 
recruiting these experienced journeymen, I conducted a survey and asked them 
a number of questions about their plans for themselves and for their children. 

It was interesting to me that about 95 percent of these journeymen indicated 
that they wanted their children to go on to get engineering degrees or higher. 
They were not interested in urging their offspring to follow in their own foot- 
steps . 



It is also, true that children from deprived backgrounds are not responding 
to the doors that are open to them at the sub-professional or technician level . 
Even deprived youngsters perceive the status of the sub-professional or the 
technician as being below the acceptable level . The U. S. Office of Education, 
as Dr. Gleazer argues, doesn't even maintain statistics on those enrolled in 
occupational education. I hope we can do something about it. 

Norm Harris pointed out that the student who is enrolled in an occupa- 
tional training program is perceived as below the level of the college transfer 
student. The Advertising Council of America has a long-term campaign to 
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motivate people to give to the college of their choice. No reference is made 
to the fact that many of our high school graduates could obtain satisfying and 
rewarding occupations through working towards an associate degree. 

The old question of how we might increase the prestige of occupational 
education has also been a point of discussion during this conference. I agree 
that better public relations programs have a part to play. I also agree that the 
foundations and the Federal Government should invest monies in technical 
education. It is true that Federal funds are becoming available. You've 
seen this recently in the press. $11 .4 billion are being authorized by Congress 
during the next four years in support of education. In my program alone we are 
going to spend over $45 million in the next two years in support of occupational 
research programs. We are authorized to spend money not only in support of 
basic research but for demonstration and pilot programs as well as inservice 
training for teachers. 

Admitting that appropriations and public relations are one way to 
reshape societal views, I'd still like to argue that the real way to change 
our image will be to make technical education responsive to societal demands. 

Here are some of the questions that I think technical education ought 
to address itself to. Are we meeting our current manpower requirements and 
will we be able to meet the new demands five years from now? As automation 
progresses, how many current technical occupations will be eliminated? What 
types and numbers of personnel should we be training for emerging technology 
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such as health services, numerical control of machines, c/rogenics, automated 



typesetting, microinstrumentation, and laser technology? These are but a few 
of the programs that are beginning to open up that should have an impact on 
already existing programs in technician education. Another question might be, 
"How can we insure that we have adequate buildings and up-to-the-minute 



equipment and ample facil ities? " To what extent can technician education 



benefit from computer assisted instruction, large classes, seminar groupings, 
and special instructional aids? How feasible is it to rent or contract for 



building space or use laboratory equipment and personnel available in nearby 
companies? 



As the training of engineers moves onto more theoretical and scientific 



ground, what effects will this have on the type of training needed for the 



supporting technician? What of the implications of research and development 



programs as practiced by industry and Government and how can these be reflected 



in technical education curriculums? What can be done to insure that the know- 



ledge and competence of the instructional staff keeps pace with new technological 
developments? How can existing staff best be retrained as teachers of new occupa 1 
tional skills? 



What's the appropriate way to structure and exploit advisory committees? 
A good deal of Parker Wilber's paper addressed itself to this question. Is a local 



advisory committee adequate for our present day need? Or has the time arrived 



when the community which supports a given technical education program might 
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also serve the whole State or metropolitan region or even the Nation? What 



implications would this hold for the establishment and use of advisory committees? 



My last question, and one I would like to dwell upon at length is, "What's 



happening to our students?" Wilber suggested that we should conduct more follow-- 



up surveys as a means for evaluating the adequacy of the training and education 



available in our community colleges. He suggests that we should be more customer 



conscious; we should follow-up on the dropouts as well as the graduates, to pro- 



vide a means of evaluating teaching methods, curriculum content, the adequacy 
of teacher/student relations and our counseling practices. Current follow-up 



efforts conducted by a number of junior colleges have established that what 



may appear to be a high dropout rate is misleading in that many who leave for 



economic reasons re-enter the educational system either as full-time day students 



or as evening students later on. Others who drop out because of their inability 



to carry the workload argue that they might have stayed in had there been some 



flexibility in pacing the course to the background and learning ability of such 



students. More individualized attention would have also been helpful . These 



types of follow-up studies carried out by the local institution can be supported 



through grants from the Office of Education if they serve to demonstrate inno- 



vative or promising approaches which may have application in institutions 



elsewhere . 



Clyde Blocker stated in his paper that we should expose many more of 



1 



our faculty to the insights and methods of the behavioral scientists. By refocusing 
the attention of the teacher on the needs and reactions of his students to a 
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particular curriculum sequence, we should begin to bring about significant 
changes in the way that he instructs his classrooms and prepares his instruc- 
tional materials. Programmed instructional techniques which require careful 
checking against students' responses and performances offer just one of several 
promising methods for better adapting instructional practices to the needs of 
individual students. 

Since the inception of the research and demonstration program in 
support of vocational and technical education in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion a year and a half ago, we have invested over $26 million in resolving 
many of the key problems currently faced by vocational and technical edu- 
cators. In the process, we have articulated seven priority areas, ranging 
from the need for program evaluation to a better understanding of student 
career choice processes. Today I would like to spend the remainder of my 
time describing one such priority which is giving birth to a major effort during 
the next five years involving perhaps as much as $25 million. 

Before I outline the nature and scope of that effort, let me describe 
how you might go about tapping some of these research monies that I have 
mentioned. There are three categories for research and development expendi- 
tures authorized by the Vocational Education Act of 1963. The first of these, 
research, is a hard term to define. Generally, we mean the type of study 
that requires an experimental base, that offers some opportunity for objective 
assessment in terms of the expected outcome. Many such studies can be 
described as basic research conducted by behavioral scientists. We have 
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also supported a number of projects which can be described as demonstration or 
pilot programs. We felt that during the first couple years of our activity that 
we ought to reach out to identify those innovative programs at the local level 

I 

that have succeeded in reshaping many of the vocational education practices j 

that existed in this country for a good number of years. Such efforts simply 
need someone to come in, conduct a thorough-going evaluation, assess what 

j 

really is happening, and then, if found to be successful, communicate the j 

findings to other institutions around the country. In this category, then, of the 
pilot or demonstration project, we are quite interested in receiving proposals 

that describe an on-going effort in such a manner that we can assess it's ; 

\ 

probable impact and potentialities. Proposals of this type require a descrip- ! 

tion of the evaluative procedure to be employed and a description of the manner 
in which the dissemination of results will be carried out. 



The third category that our legislation authorizes is training. We've 
interpreted this as offering support for in-service training programs, summer 
institutes, and workshops. We pay for the transportation and per diem expenses 
and incidental fees for teachers in attendance. Most programs are from four 
to eight weeks in duration. Incidentally, we are currently planning what in- 
service training programs we'd like to support during the summer of 1967. If 
you're interested in participating, drop me a line. 

These are the three categories of support which we offer. Over 1,000 
proposals have been reviewed and there are now some 300 studies underway. 
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Returning to one of our major research investments this coming year, 

I would like to describe the criteria that we are using in establishing how we 
should approach the problem of curriculum development. The ultimate measure 
of success in vocational education will be what is taught in the classroom. How 
well it is geared to today's jobs and today's intellectual demands should be 
emphasized. However, to emphasize preparation for the entry-level occupa- 
tions alone would be a mistake. It is a well documented fact that most sub- 
professionals in industry today will change their careers several times; thus, 
one of our responsibilities as educators is to provide students with a broad base 
of learning skills and attitudes which will carry them through a lifetime of work. 

It is not enough to provide the student with specialized vocational 
training or academic preparation. He needs to know something about the 
world of work and what makes it function. Students should be allowed to 
sample a range of job opportunities before they become committed to a 
particular career area. Trying to avoid premature commitments to a given 
career can be aided by the way in which vocational education is structured 
at the various grade levels. Thus, we are interested in exposing students to 
a variety of occupational skills which may cluster around a related set of 
jobs. 

This recital of the problems and shortcomings associated with what passes 
today as vocational education establishes the need for a major attack on the 
curriculum in this field. As new instructional techniques are developed and 
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pilot curriculum efforts employed, several needed areas of emphasis have begun 
to emerge which support the need for fostering a major curriculum revision effort. 
It is this specification of the criteria for structuring a massive attack on voca- 
tional education which serves as the primary focus of the remainder of my 
comments. 

A number of curriculum development efforts are now underway, I will 
attempt to. group these in the following manner. The first group emphasizes the 
need for articulation between the academic and vocational curricula for the 
purposes of relating cognitive and manipulative skills. This is a very easy thing 
to say, yet very difficult to accomplish. One effort is bringing together a team 
of teachers to structure a new kind of curriculum so that math, science, and 
English components are interwoven with the specialized preparation for elec- 
tronic technician occupations. 

The second area of emphasis involves the recognition that other learning 
abM it ies f sue H cs spatial manipulation and mathematical reasoning, should be 
tapped as well as verbal reasoning skill. 

A third grouping stresses the development of occupational clusters so 
that the student can be cross-trained in a number of related occupational areas. 
The concept being emphasized here is that when a man finishes his training, he 
can be retrained in a related area more readily so that if he finds that his first 
occupational area is being phased out, he can transfer to another area with a 
minimum amount of training. 
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Fourth, two studies are focusing on structuring and understanding our 
economic institutions which underly the free enterprise system in this country. 

Let me illustrate this by describing a study that's going on at Ohio State. 

They've developed a model of our economic institutions in an attempt to 
structure a program at the junior high school level which will allow or permit 
the student to gain some insight as to how raw material is taken from its natural 
state and processed through to the point of sale and consumption. Someone 
stated earlier that we have to educate youth to make them adaptable to changing 
job demands. This type of curriculum gives special emphasis to this point. 

It's important to recognize that most employers still require competence 
in some skill before accepting a new applicant. This is particularly true of 
minority group members who in the past have had to have excellent credentials 
to qualify or to compete successfully for job openings. Anticipating this kind 
of continuing need for specialized training for entry-level jobs, the Office of 
Education, the Department of Labor, and the American Association of Junior 
Colleges have identified job clusters which promise a rapid growth in employ- 
ment opportunities in the future. We have selected some seven or eight emerging 
areas to concentrate on. Let me cite some of these for you: health services, 
landscape gardening, public and social welfare, office occupations and engineering 
technician occupations. A number of these development efforts call for work- 
study arrangements. I thought this was an excellent point that Ed Gleazer made 
in his paper, that we should expand the student's opportunity to gain on-the-job 
experience geared to the educational program he is following in school. We 
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now have at the present time some forty research and development efforts 
focused on curriculum development in this last group. I'd like to cite three 
or four of these studies. 

The first is being carried out by the American Institutes of Research 
at Quincy, Massachusetts, where they're combining their effort with that of 
the local school district in a project known as ABLE to develop training around 
a family of occupations. The occupational preparation program as they envision 
it would prepare students to enter a number of jobs in a group of related occu- 
pations. They range from the electro-electronics field, to metal and machining 
processes, to power mechanics, to computer data processing, to food preparation, 
and to health occupations. The study is being planned over a 5-year period with 
a thorough-going evaluation at the end resulting in an excellent set of curriculum 
materials for dissemination to other institutions. 

Other projects which seek to develop the job cluster concept are being 
carried out at the University of Maryland, the State Department of Education in 
Oregon, and Colorado State University. If you are interested in having details 
on who you might contact to get information on this, I'd be very happy to send 
such information to you. 

We have several additional curriculum studies which attempt to combine 
vocational training with general education. Stout State University is involved 

in reshaping the industrial arts program to provide a better orientation to the 
world of work . 



Information dealing with such basic topics as production processes, 
management responsibilities, research, and financing will be incorporated 
into a course known as American Industry. Other projects related to major 
curricula revision efforts are now underway in such traditional areas as voca- 
tional agriculture, home economics, and distributive education. Several of 
these projects are establishing training programs for agri-business occupations, 
food service occupations, child care and other gainful employment opportuni- 
ties related to home economics and agriculture. 

In addition to supporting curriculum revision and developmental efforts, 
we have sponsored conferences and special study groups bringing together out- 
standing leaders in the curriculum field to address themselves to the overall 
problem of vocational education curriculum development. 

Some of you have read or heard of the study at MIT which we supported 
last summer. It consisted of a summer workshop over a 6-week period involving 
some 60 experts, not only from vocational-technical education, but from other 
disciplines such as physics, engineering, math, etc. The group sought to 
answer the basic question on what patterns of education will best prepare 
our youth for useful, satisfying, and gainful employment following termination 
of their formal schooling. In brief, they recommended that we seek to tap the 
total capacity of the student, including his intellectual, his manipulative, his 
creative, and his social capacity. They emphasized the principle of discovering 
abstract concepts through the examination of real world events. They recommend 
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beginning at the lower grade levels to expose students to what's going on in 
our technological society. Recognizing that youngsters in the urban environ- 
ment interact with a man-made world, they should understand a good deal more 



about how these objects and events are created. 



Occupational based learning, says the MIT report, should provide an 
underpinning for the more traditional academic subject areas, such as math, 



science, and English. Shop and laboratory experiences will serve to counter- 



balance the present heavy emphasis on verbal reasoning. Communication 



skills, social skills, and work attitudes will be explored as appropriate to 
adapting students to their working environment. In effect, they're saying 
we should be concerned with all education and recognize vocational and 



technical education as an integral part. 



At this juncture in our program, the question might well be raised, 



"How can the junior college movement help us in this pioneering effort?" 
I see it as a matter of helping you to establish yourselves as a third power 
center in education. One that fits logically between the public schools 



at the elementary and secondary level and the higher education but has a 
separate and distinct responsibility, that of technical, occupational, and 
continuing education for two-thirds of our population. 



If we succeed in investing the necessary funds and really launch a 



well articulated program, I think we will achieve our goal of a major 
change, not only in vocational-technical education, but in the general 



and academic curriculum as well. 
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I would like to go on and describe some of the other exciting develop- 
ments that have resulted from our recent investments in vocational and techni- 
cal education research, but not enough time remains. Let me, therefore, close 
on the note that you should view the community college as the all-important 
link between students who graduate from high school and the working world. 
This is not your only responsibility, of course, and it makes good sense that 
we should help you to continue their education in order to improve their 
career opportunities. Many of these adults will have responsibilities, both 
personal and job-related, which prohibit them from full-time enrollment. 

The U. S. Office of Education is ready to begin a more aggressive program 
in helping you to plan appropriate programs and develop sources of funds to 
support continuing education activities within the local community. Insofar 
as our research and development monies can be of some help in planning such 
programs and training the necessary personnel, we stand ready to be of service 
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THE MIDWEST TECHNICAL EDUCATION CENTER (MTEC) 

Douglas F. Libby, Jr. 

Vice President-Campus Director, The Junior 
College District of St. Louis - St. Louis County 

The concept of the Midwest Technical Education Center is a compre- 
hensive expression of a complex set of ideas that have been nurtured and 
developed over a period of several years. Once such ideas reach the stage 
of being included in a comprehensive whole, then it usually becomes very 
difficult to determine the origin of the individual parts that make up that 
whole. This is, perhaps, as it should be since we are much more concerned 
with the potential output resulting from the pooled knowledge than with the 
input. However, in order to put the present state of the Midwest Technical 
Education Center into the proper perspective, it seems desirable that we make 
an effort to determine, at least in a cursory manner, its origin and subsequent 
development. 

The preliminary sessions where the technical education center was dis- 
cussed took place about two years ago in New York City and Washington, D.C., 
and included representatives of the American Association of Junior Colleges, 
the Carnegie Corporation, The Junior College District of St. Louis - St. Louis 
County, and several other institutions. The expressed interest and desire to 
initiate some positive action toward the solution of problems facing occupa- 
tional education, led to several follow-up meetings during the summer and 
fall of 1964 at St. Louis. These meetings were attended by representatives 
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of several local universities, in addition to the staff members of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, the Carnegie Corporation, and the Junior 
College District. 

The earliest concept of the center focused on the preparation of admini- 
strative leadership for occupational programs in comprehensive community 
colleges. As the discussions progressed, this rather limited scope of antici- 
pated activities of a technical education center was expanded to include such 
things as: degree programs for teachers and counselors; institutes, workshops, 
and seminars for many publics interested in vocational technical education; 
consulting services; and research projects related to the education of technicians. 
As a direct result of these meetings and the associated discussions, a rather 
nebulous proposal was proposed by the staff of The Junior College District 
and was submitted to the Carnegie Corporation in February of 1965. This 
proposal was approved by the officials of the Carnegie Corporation and an 
award of $115,000 was made to The Junior College District and three cooper- 
ating universities to allow them to further investigate the feasibility of the 
establishment and maintenance of a Midwest Technical Education Center 
(MTEC). 

The activities of the participating institutions during the first year of 
funding of the MTEC were to be concentrated on the development of more 
precise purposes and objectives, and on the establishment of pilot programs 
and projects which were designed to meet these stated objectives. The 
recipients of this first grant included the University of Missouri, a state 
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university; St, Louis University, a private church related institution; Washington 
University, a private non-sectarian university; and The Junior College District 
of St. Louis - St. Louis County, a public comprehensive community junior college. 

The allocation of the available monies among these institutions and theii 
major area of interest in the development of resources for vocational technical 
education are outlined below. 

The University of Missouri received $21,500 to investigate and implement, 
if possible, doctoral, post-master's and master's degree programs for the prepara- 
tion of administrators in technical education. Washington University received 
$21,500 to develop a broad program of research related to business and industrial 
needs and to student reactions, interest, abilities and attitudes as related to 
technical curricula. St. Louis University was awarded $12,000 to institute 
programs for the preparation of counselors for community college work and for 
the education of elementary and secondary school counselors in the areas of 
technical and vocational education. 

Although Southern Illinois University did not receive a part of this initial 
grant, strong commitments have been made by officials of the University to parti- 
cipate in a program for the development of teachers in technical education. The 
Junior College District of St. Louis - St. Louis County was allotted the remainder 
of S60,000 to organize and administer the overall efforts as well as to implement 
promotional projects and serve as a laboratory for the programs and projects being 
implemented by the participating institutions. 
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An Executive Committee composed of one representative of each of the 
four universities mentioned above, plus an equal number of members from the 
JCD, was established as the policy making body for the MTEC. The members 
of this group, as mentioned earlier, were to concern themselves with the finali- 
zation of the overall purposes and objectives of the Center as well as with the 
establishment of pilot programs and projects. With the assistance of the profes- 
sional staff of the Center, and well-qualified consultants, the following state- 
ments of purposes and objectives have been developed and accepted by the 
Executive Committee. 



The general purpose of the Midwest Technical Education Center is to 
provide a means for helping to overcome the future as well as the current 
shortages of well-prepared technical personnel for business, industry and the 
professions. It should be emphasized that the terminology "vocational- 
technical" as used here includes occupationally oriented programs of differing 
levels and durations that are not designed to lead to a baccalaureate or higher 
degree. Further, these programs would normally be offered at post-high school 
institutions such as comprehensive community junior colleges, technical 
institutes and other similar institutions. This terminology is also used in its 
comprehensive sense to include the different career groups such as agriculture, 
bus iness, engineering and industrial, health, public service and other occupa- 
tionally related areas. 

The specific objectives to be met are: 
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A. to encourage the development of vocational -technical 
education programs in comprehensive community junior 
colleges, technical institutes and other similar institutions. 

B. to develop the necessary and desirable material and human 
resources to adequately meet the needs for the improvement 
of existing occupationally oriented educational programs 

as well as for the establishment of new ones. 

C. to provide a materials resources center to serve as a deposi- 
tory and readily available source of information and 
materials relating to the promotion and development 

of these career programs. 

D. to conduct the research necessary to support the activities 
related to the general purpose of the Center, including the 
evaluation of effectiveness of past, present and proposed 
attempts to fulfill the needs for technical personnel. 

In arriving at the rather specific objectives stated above, it was necessary 
to re-assess several related problem areas, including the needs; for technicians, 
for programs to educate them, for adequate resources to support these educational 
programs, for instructional materials relating to these occupational programs, and 
for research related to technical careers. Furthermore, if the MTEC was to be 
established and maintained for the major purpose of fulfilling the above-mentioned 
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needs, then activities and procedures had to be identified that would maximize 
the availability of educational opportunities in the various technical fields. 

The rapidly increasing needs for well-prepared technicians for business, 
industry and the professions have repeatedly been documented locally as well 
as nationally. The mounting awareness of this problem by well-informed individ- 
uals throughout the country is exemplified by the attention that information 
concerning the need for technical personnel has been receiving. A number 
of articles devoted to this subject currently appearing in lay as well as pro- 
fessional publications, especially the professional journals, are reports of the 
results of research studies in this problem area. This increase in scholarly 
research devoted to technical education is especially encouraging. 

As the need for technicians becomes more and more apparent, attention 
is immediately directed to the sources for the preparation of these technicians. 

In the past, most of the programs devoted to this type of education have been 
carried on in technical institutes, two-year business colleges and similar insti- 
tutions. It is becoming more obvious that the efforts of these institutions, 
although quite adequate in the past, are not sufficient to meet the current, 
as well as the greatly expanding future needs for well -prepared technicians. 

This of course necessitates the development of additional sources of vocational - 
technical education programs if the anticipated requirements for such personnel 
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Many of the individuals most concerned with this problem are looking 
to the comprehensive community junior colleges as one of the most promising 
avenues for the development of the needed new programs. Not only is the 
commitment to vocational-technical education inherent in the comprehensive 
community junior college philosophy, but these institutions represent the most 
rapidly expanding sector of American education today as well as in the forsee- 
able future. With the above in mind, it is becoming generally accepted that 
the major provision for the education of technicians will be through the 



expansion of existing and the establishment of new career programs in compre- 
hensive community junior colleges. 



If the development of these occupational program!; is to occur, it will 
be necessary to stimulate the interest and awareness of the technical education 
needs at the local as well as national levels. There are several readily identi- 
fiable community groups that will require consideration if the desired results 
are to be accomplished. Persons directly associated with these two-year 
institutions including board members, advisory committee members and pro- 
fessional staff members must become sufficiently knowledgeable about 
vocational-technical education that they are able to convince the citizenry 
of their communities of the desirability of establishing such programs. Local 
business, industrial and professional organizations must continuously be pro- 
vided with information pertaining to the existing and developing technical 



programs. 
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Another community group that must be made aware of and interested in 
the available occupationally oriented programs includes the board, administrative, 
counseling and teaching members of local public and private school systems. 

Still other groups that must be kept well-informed in this developing area 
of education include state department of education staff members, university 
staff members associated with this type of education, labor union officials, and 
others . 



With the acceptance of the concepts that increasing numbers and kinds 
of well-prepared technicians are essential and that there are sufficient commit- 
ments to educate these technicians, then the necessary financial, material and 
human resources must be provided to improve and expand existing programs and 
to enhance the development of newly emerging ones. 

It is well-known that the cost is often much greater for implementing 
and operating technical education programs than for the academic curricula. 
The expense of equipping and maintaining specialized laboratories and the 
attendant low student-teacher ratio have long been deterrents to extensive 
developments of these technical programs. However, recent federal, and in 
some cases state, legislation providing funds for the development of such 
programs has in large part reduced this cost factor to the point where it should 
no longer seriously hamper the expansion and development of educational pro- 
grams for the preparation of technicians. In addition, state and local agencies 
as well as business, industrial and professional organizations are becoming 
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increasingly aware of their obligations to assist in the financial support of such 
programs and are making more significant contributions. 

Thus, the availability of increased financial resources has greatly 
reduced the difficulties associated with the provision of adequate instructional 
materials and the necessary physical facilities to house them. Unfortunately, 
however, as is true in so many areas in education today, the material resources 
currently available are becoming outdated and are seriously lagging behind 
those now in use or being developed in the business, industrial and professional 
world . 



Attention must be given to the new instructional materials that use the 
most recent advances in educational technology, including audio and video 
tape devices; overhead, rear view and cartridge projectors; computers; and 
other media. Specialized laboratory apparatus must also be developed to 

i 

meet specific requirements for optimum educational value. 

The remaining and perhaps most critical resource area to be discussed is, 
of course, that pertaining to the human element. Even if the necessary financial 
and material resources are available, little advancement towards the alleviation 
of the technician shortage will be accomplished without provision for increased 
quantity and quality of personnel to staff the institutions offering vocational- 
technical education programs. In institutions which have recently been trying 
to expand and/or develop new technical programs, the difficulty in recruiting 
even adequately prepared individuals has become all too evident. It is 
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abundantly clear to those knowledgeable about vocational-technical education 
that immediate efforts must be made to meet this growing critical need for pro- 
fessionally prepared, career oriented administrators, counselors, and teachers. 

The degree to which the previously discussed needs will be met will 
depend to some extent upon the accessibility of information and resource 
material related to technical education. At the present time, it is rather 
difficult for a student, an industrialist, a school administrator, a teacher of 
a cognate course or any other individual not well-oriented in technical educa- 
tion to locate such information or even to find out where it can be obtained. 
Although the number of pertinent publications is increasing, there seems to 
have been little effort in the past to assimilate this material and to make it 
conveniently available. 

In addition to the need for a source of relevant text and reference books, 
technical periodicals, published and unpublished research studies, and other 
printed matter, it would also be desirable to provide a convenient source of 
other promotional and instructional materials such as: films, filmstrips, audio 
and video tapes, and so forth. These materials would then be made available 
to those interested in establishing new occupational programs, and/or improving 
existing programs. 

In order to make a realistic attempt to provide the means for meeting 
the needs for technicians, it is mandatory that organized research activities 
be encouraged and implemented. Although as indicated earlier, there has 
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been some increase in such activities, there is still a notable lag and lack of 
interest and productivity related to vocational-technical education research. 

Since there has been so little research in this area in the past, and since 
there are so many areas needing study, some priorities for attacking the many 
problems must be established. The determination of these priorities is in itself 
a most significant investigation to be accomplished. Existing attempts to 
establish priority listings of various sorts must be studied and consolidated. 

Also, new attempts must be made to develop rank orders for research activities 
in the vocational -technical education field. Emphasis should then be given 
to those high priority projects which are most directly related to the objectives 
stated earlier. 

The needs for technicians; for programs to prepare these technicians; 
for material and human resources for the improvement, expansion and develop- 
ment of these programs; for a materials resources center; and for research in 
technical education have all been discussed above in some detail. Also, 
mention has been made of some of the past and current efforts to meet these 
general needs through programs and projects that are designed to meet specific 
and therefore necessarily I imited objectives. 

Obviously, the results achieved in meeting specific needs through 
limited programs and projects all contribute to the solution of the overall 
problem. However, rather than depending on this current unorganized 
approach, it would seem far more desirable and effective to provide a compre- 
hensive agency which would be concerned with the total complex problem as 
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well as with the coordination and direction of the associated activities. The 
MTEC is attempting to serve this function by (1) constantly keeping in the fore- 
front the general problem of meeting the needs for technicians as the ultimate 
goal, (2) identifying priorities and directions for the efforts to be expended on 
the various sub-parts of the problem, (3) stimulating the necessary activities 
and projects for attacking related specific problems, and (4) assisting in the 
provision of resources to implement these activities. 

The MTEC has been organized and developed in such a way as to pro- 
vide maximum effectiveness in meeting the needs for technicians. The various 
activities to be administered and coordinated by the Center include promotional 
programs, material and human resources development programs, material resources 

cn 

services and research programs. Although the emphasis in the promotional 
endeavors would be on local and regional problems, these efforts would necessarily 
have national implications. A field services branch of the center would be 
established to provide the necessary services to implement these activities. 
Examples of the kinds of activities anticipated include institutes, seminars, 
conferences, workshops and orientation sessions of varying lengths which 
would be established for acquainting various publics with the problems and 
potential of technical education. 

The second major function of the MTEC would be to develop the material 
and human resources necessary to more adequately meet technician needs. As 
mentioned earlier, there is a tremendous need for the fullest exploitation of 
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the potential advances in educational technology in all types of education. 
However, there are many who feel that technical education lends itself particu- 
larly well to the uses of newer methods and techniques. Some of us also feel 
that technical educators should be leading education in the use of new media 
rather than lagging. 

Of the various activities to be undertaken by the vocational -technical 
education center, perhaps the most critical is the development of programs for 
the preparation of well-prepared administrators, counselors and teachers for 
institutions offering comprehensive occupational programs. 

The immediate needs for technical educators are so urgent that short- 
range as well as long-range programs must be considered. Short-range projects 
to be implemented include in-service programs for faculty and professional 
staff who have only recently become involved with students in technical 
education programs. This type of service would be particularly helpful in 
newly established institutions offering occupational curricula and those older 
institutions which have only recently begun to include vocational-technical 
programs in their offerings. Pre-service internship programs would be instituted 
for administrators, counselors and teachers who are competent in their professional 
capacity but lack the necessary educational experience or background in career 
programs. These in-service and pre-service programs would be designed with 
sufficient flexibility to meet the requirements of the institution and of the 
individual candidates. 
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It is anticipated that the long-range needs would be met through the 
establishment of several specifically designed degree programs for administrators 
counselors and teachers for occupational programs. These degree programs woul 
be instituted at one or more participating universities and would use two-year 
institutions having extensive occupational programs as laboratories for the 
necessary practical experiences for the degree candidates. Participating 
comprehensive community junior colleges and other technical institutions 
would provide internship programs which would be an integral part of all such 
degree programs. 

To meet the need for a readily accessible source of information and 
resource material related to vocational -technical education, a materials 
resources center would be established. As pointed out earlier, the three 
major functions to be served by this center would be (1) as a depository of 
educational materials and information relating to the promotion of and 
instruction in vocational — technical education, (2) as a source of information 
related to vocational-technical education, and (3) as a center for the dissemi- 
nation of pertinent materials of interest to educators of technicians. 

In any major effort to establish and develop programs for meeting 
particular needs, it is essential that the implemented research activities 
be related to and supportive of the objectives to be achieved. These 
research activities to be sponsored by the vocational-technical education 
center may be classified into two general groups: (1) studies and research 
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projects of a general, comprehensive nature which would have national as 
well as regional and local implications and (2) those research activities more 
directly related to the promotional, material and human resources development, 
and the material resources center programs and projects implemented by the 
vocational-technical education center. 



Significant progress toward the specific goals outlined above has already 
been accomplished. The pilot education programs and projects that have been 
implemented by the cooperating institutions have all achieved a sufficient degree 
of success to indicate the desirability of expanding them into full scale operation. 
One such program has already been funded with a $500,000 grant from the Ford 
Foundation for the preparation of teachers of technical students. This project is 
being implemented through the cooperative efforts of Southern Illinois University 
and the Junior College District. 

In conclusion, it seems appropriate to emphasize two of the major 
strengths that are inherent in the concept of the MTEC as presented. 



The first of these refers to the efforts of several major educational 
institutions to combine their resources in the unique and meaningful manner 
as set forth earlier. The demonstrated commitment of the four major universi- 
ties and a comprehensive community junior college to form a consortium for 
the operation of a vocational-technical education center is most unusual 
and gratifying. Each of the institutions has indicated an area of interest 
that is complementary to the expressed interests of the others: The University 
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of Missouri --preparation of adminisfrators; St, Louis University-preparation of 
counselors; Southern Illinois University — preparation of teachers; Washington 
University — vocational and technical research; and The Junior College District — 
serving as a laboratory of the whole for the programs and projects instituted at 
the universities . 

The second major strength to be emphasized is the integrated approach 
to the problems facing vocational-technical education. Each of the institutions 
mentioned above could independently develop programs and projects designed 
to meet the stated objectives and would, undoubtedly, serve the stated purpose 
to some extent. However, it is expected that a much greater degree of achieve- 
ment will be possible with the multi-faceted approach of these cooperating 
institutions. For example, it is anticipated that the enrolled students of technical 
education: administrators from one university, counselors from another and teachers 
from a third, would all participate in a seminar during an internship experience 
at a community junior college. This would certainly provide unique opportunities 
for discussion and exchange of ideas and experiences. The research activities of 
the degree candidates would undoubtedly be stimulated by the availability of 
research materials at the Materials Resources Center as well as by the research 
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programs being sponsored by the vocational-technical center. There would also 
be unusual opportunities for internship participants to be involved in the develop- 
ment of promotional and instructional materials and in some of the newer experi- 



mental approaches to instruction. 
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This integrated approach seems to provide an excellent opportunity for 
maximizing the effectiveness of each of the many activities related to the 
achievement of the overall objectives. 
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AAJC'S OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROJECT 
Kenneth C . Skaggs 

Specialist in Occupational Curriculums 
American Association of Junior Colleges, Washington, D .C . 

The American Association of Junior Colleges has, for several years, been 
increasingly concerned that it pl.gce greater emphasis on its role of providing 
for studies, services, and help to the vitally necessary field of occupational 
education in the junior colleges. The complex technological and social changes 
now evident in our society, the demands of the nation for more highly skilled 
and trained workers on the technician and semi-professional levels, and the 
burgeoning population itself all are focusing emphatic attention on the need 
for the junior college to provide leadership and educational opportunities in 
these multiple and diverse fields. 

In November, 1965, a financial commitment from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation made it possible for the Association to begin a specific program 
which would provide leadership in stimulating and assisting the development of 
occupational education in our junior colleges. Three new staff members were 
appointed to devote the major portion of their time to the programs emerging 
from the stimulus of the Kellogg grant and to emphasize the leadership role of 
the Association in these areas. These people are Lewis R. Fibel, in areas of 
engineering and industrial technology, Douglas W. Burris in business and com- 
mercial occupations, and K. G. Skaggs in health-related and paramedical 
occupations . 



There are many programs that do not fit conveniently into the designations 
- for example, programs for agriculture, urban planning, law enforcement, and 
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man/ service occupations, The work and concern of the staff specialists will 
not be limited to the three major designations, and attention will be given as 
many program fields as possible, 

There are certain common elements of concern that will determine direction 
and activity; these include curriculum and program development, leadership 
development, identification of information resources, and liaison with state ancj 
federal agencies, universities, individual junior colleges, foundations, professiqn- 
al and technical associations, and industry. 

The objectives and purposes of the project are: 

— To identify current and future needs in the areas of occupational educa- 
tion, both in the nation and in individual communities, and to suggest techniques 
and procedures to accomplish the necessary research on d study; 

— To provide for close liaison between and among professional organizations, 
agencies, and associations, and junior colleges, through the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, so that mutual understandings and acceptable relationships 
may be encouraged and articulation and coordination may be realized; 

— To supply appropriate and acceptable articulation between junior colleges 
and four-year institutions; 

— To encourage and aid junior colleges in the study, development, and 
implementation of occupational programs in relating to local and national needs, 
and to provide guidelines for such study, development, and implementation; 

— To serve as a source of information to junior colleges for the establish- 
ment of programs and courses; 

-~To help in the identification of sources of financial support available 
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to junior colleges in the study, development, and establishment of programs; 

--To help in providing consultative services in the various areas of occu-f 
pational education to junior colleges and to conferences, workshops, and insti- 
tutes when requested . 

The limits of physical and financial resources make it necessary that the 
activities and services of the project be provided to programs that will give 
aid and help to the greatest number of institutions or the greater number of 
people . Therefore, the work of the staff in state or regional conferences in- 
volving a group of junior colleges will be stressed. The staff will encourage 
the preparation of written materials that will be useful to junior colleges and 
they will also continually attempt to identify the research and study being made 
nationally in the field. Lists of consultants for every phase of occupational 
education will be developed and kept current so that junior colleges will have 
help and services available to them through such knowledgeable persons. 

The major emphasis of project activity will be given to (a) stimulation and 
development of leadership in junior colleges for occupational program planning; 

(b) dissemination of information aiding sound and effective program planning; 

(c) providing sources of consultative services to junior colleges in the develop- 
ment and implementation of occupational curriculums; (d) participating in confer- 
ences, institutes, workshops, and meetings of group, state, regional, or national 
scope dealing with occupational curriculums; (e) establishing close working 
relationships with the federal agencies; professional organizations and councils, 
lay groups, and four-year colleges and universities, leading to effective and 
continuing articulation between these groups and the junior college. 
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PROGRAM 



W ednesdoy, Moy 11 

7:00 - 10:00 p.m. - Conference Information Center 
Thursdoy, May 12 



7:30 - 9:30 a.m. - Briefing Breakfast 
Consultants 

Discussion Group Leaders 
Panel Chairmen 
Reactors 

9:00 - 10:00 a.m. - Registration 

10:00 - 11:45 a.m. - Conference Orientation 

MTEC COMMENTS 

Douglas F. Libby, Director 

AAJC COMMENTS 

Kenneth Skaggs, Specialist in 
Occupational Curriculums, 

AAJC 

CONFERENCE PROCEDURES 

Richard C. Richardson, Jr. 

Conference Coordinator 

1:00 - 3:00 p.m. - First Conference Session 

Consultant - Edmund Gleazer, Executive Director 
Topic: TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND SOCIETY 

Panel Chairman - Amo DeBernardis, President 
Portland Community College, Oregon 

Reactors - Raymond J . Stith, Associate 
Director, MTEC 

Donald Deyo, Head, Master Plan Study, 
Massachusetts 

3:15 - 5:00 p.m. - Delegate Group Discussions 
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Friday, May 13 



8:00 - 10:00 a.m. - Second Conference Session 

Consultant - F. Parker Wjlber, President 
Los Angeles Trade-Technical 
College 

Topic: TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

Panel Chairman - Lewis Fibel, Specialist in 

Occupational Curriculums, AAJC 

Reactors - Edward Kotchi, Dean, Occupational 
Education, Junior College of 
Broward County, Florida 

Leland Baldwin, Chief, Bureau of 
Junior College Vocational - 
Technical Education, California 

10:00 - 12:00 a.m. - Delegate Group Discussions 
1:00 - 3:00 p.m. - Third Conference Session 

Consultant - Norman Harris, Professor, 

Center for the Study of Higher 
Education, University of Michigan 

Topic: CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION IN 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Panel Chairman - Max Lerner, President, Lorain 
Community College, Ohio 

Reactors - Harry Bard, President Baltimore 
Junior College, Maryland 

Douglas Burris, Specialist in Oc- 
cupational Curriculums, AAJC 

3:15 - 5:00 p.m. - Delegate Group Discussions 

7:30 - 9:30 p.m. - Fourth Conference Session 

Consultant - Clyde Blocker, President, Harrisburg 

Area Community College, Pennsylvania 

Topic: STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES FOR 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
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Panel Chairman - Kenneth Skaggs, Specialist 

in Occupational Curriculums, AAJC 

Reactors - Robert Turner, President, Macomb 
Community College, Michigan 

Walter Hunter, Associate Director, MTEC 

Saturday, May 14 

8:00 - 10:00 a .m . - Delegate Group Discussions 
10:15 - 12;00 a .m . - Conference Reactions and Implications 

David Bush ne II , Director , Division of Adult and 

Vocational Research, U. S. Office of 
Education 



Conference Adjournment 

* * * 
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CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 



Baldwin, Leland, Acting Chief, Bureau 
of Junior College Vocational-Technical 
Education, State of California 

*Bard, Harry, President Baltimore Junior 
College, Baltimore, Maryland 



Coffindaffer, B. L., Parkersburg Branch, 
West Virginia University 

Cook, James E . , Dean of Technical 
Education, Kellogg Community College, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 



Blocker, Clyde, President Harrisburg 
Area Community College, Pennsylvania 

Bolin, William F., Dean, Division of 
Technical Education, St. Petersburg 
Junior College 



Cosand, 

College 

County, 



Joseph P., President, 
District, St. Louis-St. 
Missouri 



Junior 



Lou is 



Davenport, Joe U., Dean of Campus, 
Oakland Community College, Michigqn 



Boortz, Nathan H., Director of Techni- 
cal Education, Foothill Junior College 
District, California 

Bradley, C. A., Planning Coordinator 
for Occupational Programs, Planning 
Center, Seattle Community College 

Branch, C. W., Associate Director, 
Richland Technical Education Center, 
Columbia, South Carolina 

Brick, Michael, Associate Professor 
of Higher Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

Brierley, Fred, Dean, Trade and Tech- 
nical Education, Santa Monica City 
College 

*Brunner, Ken August, Professor of Higher 
Education, Coordinator of Junior College 
Programs and Services, Southern Illinois 
University 

Burris, Doug, Specialist in Occupational 
Curriculums, AAJC 

Bushnell, David, Director, Division of 
Adult and Vocational Research, U. S. 
Office of Education 



DeBernardis, Amo, President, Portland 
Junior College District, Portland, Oregon 

Deyo, Donald E., Head, Master Plan Study, 
The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

Dondero, Raymond S., President, Contra 
Costa College, San Pablo, California 

Fibel, Lewis, Specialist in Occupational 
Curriculums, AAJC 

Gleazer, E. J., Executive Director 
AAJC, Washington, D. C. 

Graham, R. William, Vice President and 
Campus Director, Forest Park Community 
College, JCD - St. Louis 

Grede, John, Dean of Occupational Educa- 
tion, Chicago City Junior College 

Guemple, John R., Director, Junior 
College Vocational-Technical Education, 
Texas Education Agency 

Hagemeyer, Richard H., President, Cen- 
tral Piedmont Community College, 

Charlotte, North Carolina 
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Hagen, Donald L., Chairman Technical 
Education Development Committee, 
Crowder College, Missouri 

Hallstrom, Ronald, Dean of Vocational- 
Technical Education, Rock Valley 
College, Rockford 

Halstead, W. Robert, Director 
Gaston Technical Institute, Gas 
tonia, North Carolina 

Hankins, Robert M., Dean, Direc- 
tor of Technical and Vocational 
Education, Metropolitan Junior 
College, Kansas City 

Harris, Norman C., Professor, Cen- 
ter for the Study of Higher Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan 

Heglar, Harlan L., Assistant Direc- 
tor, Office of Community College 
Cooperation, Michigan State Uni- 
versity 

Hendrix, Vernon L., Associate Pro- 
fessor, College of Education, 

University of Minnesota 

Horton, James A., Director, Trade 
and Technical Division, North Dakota 
State School of Science 

Hunter, Walter E., Associate Direc- 
tor, MTEC 

Kelly, David T., Assistant Executive 
Secretary, Commission on Colleges, 
Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools, Atlanta, Ga . 

*K insinger, Robert E., Director, Com- 
munity College Health Careers Project, 
The University of the State of New 
York 



Kotchi, Edward F., Dean Occupational 
Education, Junior College of Broward 
County, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 

Lamb, Frederick W., Instructor, Flint 
Community Junior College, Michigan 

Lerner, Max J., President, Lorain 
Community College, Elyria, Ohio v 

Libby, D. F., Jr., Director, MTEC 

Maupin, James K ., Dean of Semi-Pro- 
fessional and Technical Education, 

Missouri Southern College 

Mayer, J. Richard, National Science 
Foundation, Washington, D. C. 

McCauslin, Harlen L., Consultant 
for Technical Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Tallahassee, 

Florida 

McKee, Robert L., President, North 
Virginia Technical College 

Mehallis, George, Director, Division 
of Technical, Vocational and Semi- 
Professional Studies, Miami-Dade 
Junior College, Florida 

*Miner, Edwin H., President, Voorhees 
Technical Institute, New York 

Murphy, John L., Dean of Applied 
Science, Central Florida Junior 
College 

Nail, Clyde R., Vice President, San 
Antonio College, Texas 

^Patrick, C. W., President, San Diego 
Junior College, San Diego, California 

Petersen, Dale F., Fort Dodge Community 
College, Fort Dodge, Iowa 
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Richordson, R. C., Jr., 

Associate Director, M.T.E.C. 

Rook, Gustav S., Dean, Lincoln College, 
Northeastern University, Boston 

Ruddy, Edward, Dean, Student Personnel 
Services, F.P.C.C.-JCD-St . Louis 

Seitz, James E., Assistant Dean for 
Occupational Education, Mineral Area 
Junior College District, Missouri 

Skaggs, Kenneth G., Specialist in 
Occupational Curriculums, AAJC 

Spector, Irwin L., Director of Research 
and Curriculum, Maricopa County Junior 
College District, Phoenix, Arizona 

Stiner, Clyde E., Dean of Semi- 
Professional and Technical Division, 

Lorain County Community College, Ohio 

Stith, Raymond J., Associate Director 
MTEC 

Sutton, Fred C., Dean, Technical Educa- 
tion, Cuyahoga Community College, Cleve- 
land 

Turner, Robert E., President, Macomb 
Community College, Warren, Michigan 

Tyrrell, Cecil C., President, Broome 
Technical Community College, New York 

Wilber, F. Parker, President, Los 
Angeles Trade-Technical College 

Williams, Everett L., Director, Del 
Mar Technical Institute, Corpus Christ i , 
Texas 




* Discussion Group Leaders 













